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If  I  mfeW  ® ^  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  Xt  ^  resolved  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  tellvM  unbiassed  truM,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  ^ve  nor  to  take  quarter.  It  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  Jv!!\  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 

attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  tides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


MR  GLADSTONE  AT  GREENWICH. 


Mr  Gladstone  delivered  a  very  able  speech  at  Green¬ 
wich  last  Saturday,  one  that  will  probably  do  mneb  to 
clear  away  the  discontent,  or  the  false  rumours  of  dis¬ 
content,  with  which  he  is  said  to  be  regarded  by  great 
numbers  of  his  constituents,  and  one  that  will,  doubtless, 
aoroewhat  revive  his  waning  popularity  throughout  the 
country ;  but  the  most  important  statement  contained  in 
it  was  neither  very  original  nor  very  elegantly  expressed. 
“We  are  here,’*  he  said  of  himself  and  his  colleagues, 

“  alive  and  kicking.  There  is  pith  in  us  yet,  and  the 
speech  I  make  to  yon  to-day  is  not  a  last  dying  speech 
and  confession.”  It  was  not  at  all  such  a  speech  as  a 
man  would  make  with  the  noose  in  sight ;  but  a  buoyant, 
self-satisfied  speech,  showing  that  Mr  Gladstone  has 
&itb  in  himself  and  in  his  plans  for  directing  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  and  retaining  his  hold  of  office. 
Mr  Gladstone  is  politically  alive,  and  means  to  live. 
He  has  kept  a  majority  at  his  back  during  three  years 
bj  kicking  both  before  and  behind,  and  he  means  to  go 
on  kicking.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing  new  in  this. 
All  party-leaders  have  to  place  their  feet  on  wavering 
adherents,  and  to  retain  their  allegiance  by  threats  as 
well  as  promises,  besides  attacking  more  persistently  and 
without  any  scruple  their  political  opponents.  Perhaps 
Mr  Gladstone  has  tyrannised  over  his  friends,  and  coerced 
his  enemies,  less  hardly  than  many  predecessors  in  office ; 
hut  few  can  deny  that  bis  modes  of  compulsion  have 
been  especially  irritating.  Where  others  would  have 
used  steady  force,  and  so  used  it  as  to  gall  as  little  as 
possible  those  to  whom  they  applied  it,  he  has  preferred 
to  kick.  This  is  not  wise  statesmanship,  but  it  is  the 
statesmanship  of  Mr  Gladstone  ;  and  even  the  experience 
of  last  session  seems  not  to  have  taught  him  that  some 
better  method  must  he  pursued  if  his  position  is  to 
be  retained  much  longer,  or  if  the  really  honest  inten¬ 
tions  by  which  he  is  undoubtedly  actuated  are  to  bear 
their  proper  fruit  in  the  steady  progress  of  national 
reformation. 

His  retrospect  of  the  past  and  his  promises,  or  hints 
at  promises,  for  the  future,  were  both  of  them  very  good 
from  a  rhetorical  point  of  view ;  but,  looked  at  calmly, 
they  are  not  satisfactory.  Mr  Gladstone  still  begs  that 
he  may  he  judged,  not  by  the  past  session  alone,  but 
by  the  work  he  has  done  during  the  whole  term  of 
his  leadership.  This  is  quite  fair  ;  but  it  betrays  weak¬ 
ness.  Everybody  knows  that  the  present  Cabinet  worked 
very  well  during  the  sessions  of  1869  and  1870.  What 
everybody  wants  is  that  it  shall  work  as  well  in  1872, 
and  everybody  sees  that  very  little  hope  of  this  is 
afforded  by  the  exploits  of  1871.  Mr  Gladstone  was 
disingenuous  in  his  review  of  this  year’s  work  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Ho  half  admits  that  he  erred  in  undertaking  too 
much  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  and  that  is 
something;  but  he  still  asks  ns  to  believe  that  he 
fi*d  enough  to  be  proud  of.  He  forgets  that  one 
great  business,  perhaps  the  chief  business  of  all,  that 
he  proposed  to  achieve  was  a  thorough  system  of 
army  reform  :  be  says  he  has  done  all  he  intended 
^  do  by  abolishing  purchase  in  the  army.  That 


certainly  was  a  great  and  good  work,  and  we  believe 
that,  as  the  only  means  of  doing  it,  Mr  Gladstone  was 
justified  in  the  extreme  measure  to  which  he  was  driven 
by  the  House  of  Lords.  Purchase  abolition  was  fairly 
bought,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  Royal  Warrant,  and 
its  seeming  recurrence  to  the  obnoxious  expedient  of 
Royal  Prerogative..  But  abolition  of  purchase  was 
wanted,  not  as  an  end,  but  as  means  to  an  end ;  and  Mr 
Gladstone’s  silence,  as  well  as  hints  that  have  elsewhere 
been  given  by  the  Government,  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  are  to  have  nothing  more  in  the  way  of  army 
reform.  If  so,  Mr  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  deserve 
small  thanks  for  their  persistent  war  against  the  colonels 
and  the  class  from  which  they  are  recruited.  Again,  as 
regards  the  Ballot  Mr  Gladstone’s  statement  of  the  case 
was  not  fair.  “  Although  the  Royal  assent  has  not  yet 
been  given  to  a  Bill  for  that  purpose,”  he  said,  “  yet,  for 
every  practical  purpose,  after  the  proceedings  of  last 
session,  the  question  has  very  nearly  reached  the  stage 
of  final  triumph.”  Mr  Gladstone  must  know  that  the 
stage  of  final  triumph  is  by  no  means  reached.  The  Bill 
introduced  by  the  Government  was  far  from  perfect ; 
yet,  had  the  Government  stood  manfully  by  that  Bill, 
there  would  have  been  little  to  complain  of.  It  was  not 
so.  One  useful  clause  after  another  was  lopped  off  by 
the  Government  itself.  Only  a  half-hearted  and  a  halr- 
nselcss  measure  was  sent  to  the  Upper  House.  If  Mr 
Gladstone,  as  he  apparently  means  to  do,  sends  up 
that  mutilated  measure  a  second  time  to  the  Honso  of 
Lords,  ho  may  get  it  passed,  but  nobody  will  thank  him 
for  it.  All  the  good  he  will  do  by  it  will  bo  to  furnish, 
as  he  has  done  in  the  case  of  the  Education  question,  a 
somewhat  improved  base  of  operations  for  those  who 
labour,  not  at  party  compromises,  but  at  efficient  reform. 
Here,  as  in  other  matters,  Mr  Gladstone  unconsciously 
shows  us  his  true  temper  as  a  politician.  Ho  is  very 
clever  at  apprehending  the  most  urgent  popular  de¬ 
mands,  and  his  cleverness  is  scrupulously  conscientious ; 
but  he  is  never  in  thorough  harmony  with  the  makers 
of  those  demands.  Hardly  any  measure  that  be  takes 
up  is  honestly  worked  through.  He  falters  and  com¬ 
promises  over  it,  although  in  doing  so  he  “  kicks  ”  much 
more  and  produces  far  more  general  irritation,  than  is 
usual  in  the  case  of  successful  compromises. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that,  in  addressing  his  con¬ 
stituents,  and  especially*  so  early  in  the  recess,  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  should  reveal  his  scheme  of  work  for  next  year ; 
but  the  “  word  or  two  of  the  future  ”  which  he  spoke 
were,  in  most  respects,  disappointing.  The  subjects 
that  he  touched  upon  were  curiously  grouped.  Most 
important  to  him,  we  are  to  suppose,  since  he  placed  it 
first,  is  the  question  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  to 
which  ho  gave  one  long  and  very  ambiguous  sentence, 
saying  only  that  he  means  by  and  by  “  to  state  his 
views,”  and  that  those  views  are  “  likely  to  command 
the  general  approval  of  the  intelligent  community.  ’  Of 
course  both  the  partisans  and  the  adversaries  of  the  Acts 
consider  themselves  intelligent;  therefore  Mr  Gladstono 
has  revealed  nothing.  Nor  is  ho  any  more  explicit  as  to 
his  intentions  regarding  “  the  subjects  of  non-political 
legislation,”  though  we  may  hope  something  from  iho 
vague  hints  implied  in  his  remarks  on  the  importance 
of  zealous  attention  to  “  what  relates  to  the  health  and 
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Commander-in- Chief  has  over  all  promotions  that 


well-being  of  life,  to  the  good  order  and  comfort  of  the 
community,  to  the  reasonable  supply  of  those  neces¬ 
saries  of  air,  water,  and  the  like,  wherein  the  action 
of  public  authority  is  almost  of  necessity  involved.” 
There  is  some  encouragement,  too,  in  his  hazy  observa¬ 
tions  about  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr 
Gladstone  is  evidently  open  to  instruction  on  this  as  on 
some  other  important  points.  Though  he  will  not  admit 
it,  ho  has  lately  lost  much  ground  as  a  statesman.  But 
it  is  easy  for  him  to  retrieve  that  ground.  His  failings 
have  been  due,  in  part,  to  an  unfortunate  temperament 
that  causes  him  sometimes  to  step  forward  too  hastily, 
and  oftener  to  stand  back  sullenly  when  he  ought  to 
advance,  but  chiefly  to  a  mistaken  policy,  and  to  mis¬ 
guided  ways,  of  compromise.  ^What  he  said  on  Satur¬ 
day  of  Mr  Scott  Russell  and  the  abortive  scheme  for  a 
Tory- Socialist  alliance  is,  in  some  degree,  true  of  him¬ 
self.  He  stands  between  the  working  classes  and  the 
aristocracy,  and  he  gives  a  text  out  of  one  Testament  to 
the  people  on  the  one  side,  and  a  text  out  of  the  other 
Testament  to  the  people  on  the  other  side.  The  result 
is  that  he  satisfies  neither.  He  can  do  otherwise  if  he 
will.  Many  great  reforms  have  yet  to  be  effected, 
and  they  are  as  urgent  as  they  are  great.  Mr  Gladstone, 
having  slowly  worked  his  way  out  of  the  Tory  school  in 
which  he  was  educated,  cannot  possibly  return  to  it.  If 
he  long  enough  retains  his  place  as  a  leading  statesman, 
he  must  ultimately  become  a  hearty  and  consistent 
Radical.  According  to  the  speed  and  the  honesty  with 
which  ho  does  so  are  his  chances  of  personal  success 
and  of  public  usefulness.  We  pray  for  his  speedy 
conversion. 


fined  control  which  is  based  upon  the  good  behavio 
of  the  officers,  as  defined  in  “confidential 
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Seniority  goes  for  nothing,  if  the  senior  candidate  for 
vacancy  has  a  black  mark  against  his  name.  ThoufflT 
however,  there  would  always  be  risk  of  foul  play  in 
arrangement,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  could  be  obviated 
seeing  that  evidently  the  active  military  anthority  and 
the  skilled  advisers  under  him  must  inevitably  have  a 
voice  in  the  matter.  The  only  thing  to  be  sure  of  ig 
that  the  Commander-in- Chief,  while  he  has  sufficient 
strength  of  character  and  knowledge  of  his  work  to 
avoid  becoming  the  mere  tool  of  the  civil  authorities  is 
yet  distinctly  subordinate  to  the  Secretary  for  War ;  and 
for  that  we  have  no  assurance  now.  It  is  as  distinctly 
a  blunder  to  have  a  near  relation  of  the  Sovereign,  as  it 
would  be  to  have  an  ignorant  placeman,  for  Commando 
in-Chief.  In  nearly  ^1  other  affairs  of  State  the  Crown 
is  now  a  respectable  nonentity,  endowed  with  nominal 
functions  for  which  there  is  no  basis  in  reality.  Rig 
anomalous  and  mischievous  in  principle  to  have  a  miH- 
tary  chief  who  nominally  has  no  absolute  powers,  hut 
who  actually  has  great  opportunities  of  making  his 
influence  supreme.  There  is  no  danger  nowadays  of 
such  a  functionary  turning  revolutionist;  but  there  is 
great  danger  of  his  using  his  powers  in  favour  of  his 
own  caste  and  the  castes  nearest  to  his  own.  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  care  last 
spring  to  provide  against  this  risk ;  we  can  only  now 
wait  to  see  what  will  be  the  result  of  their  remarkable 
courtliness. 

We  have  no  wish,  however,  to  be  alarmists  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  new  an*angements  for  promotion  by 
seniority  and  merit,  or  favouritism,  instead  of  by  pur¬ 
chase,  will  work.  It  is  just  as  well  to  hope  for  the  best 
until  we  have  something  better  than  presumptions  and 
inferences  to  go  upon.  But,  assuming  that  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  new  Army  Warrant  will  work  satisfactorily 
as  far  as  they  go,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
they  do  not  go  very  far.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  a 
great  outlay  of  money,  they  represent  nearly  all  that  was 
secured  by  the  Army  Bill  of  last  session.  It  began,  and 
was  then  unworthy  of  its  title,  as  a  Bill  for  regulating 
and  re-organising  the  army.  It  ended  as  a  Bill  for  doing 
little  more  than  abolish  the  purchase  of  officers’  com¬ 
missions  in  the  army.  That  reform,  we  believe,  has 
been  bought  cheaply  at  the  heavy  cost  which  it  will 
throw  upon  the  taxpayers,  and  notwithstanding  the 
unusual  course  and  rather  dangerous  precedent  by  which 
it  had  to  be  secured  in  defiance  of  the  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond  and  his  friends.  But  it  is  only  a  necessary  and 
initial  step  to  other  reforms  that  ought  to  be  effected, 
and  it  is  disheartening  to  think  that,  the  Government 
having  abandoned  the  course  on  which  it  proposed  to 
enter,  nearly  the  whole  English  public  appears  to  have 
submitted  quietly  to  the  change  of  policy.  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  and  his  friends  think  it  sufficient  to  make  fun  of 
the  fears  of  German  invasion  that  were  afloat  ^rly  in 
the  year,  and  the  organs  and  champions  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  daily  press  venture  to  assert  that  me  new 
Warrant  “  lays  the  basis  of  a  scheme  to  give  England 


THE  NEW  ARMY  WARRANT. 

No  one  can  bo  surprised  that  the  Liberal  newspapers 
have  been  jubilant  during  the  last  few  days  over  the 
Royal  Warrant  that  was  published  last  Wednesday ;  but 
it  is  strange  to  find  them  declaring  that  it  embodies 
**  the  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  re-organisation  of 
the  British  Army  which  the  present  Government  pledged 
itself  to  produce,”  and  that  “  it  lays  the  basis  of  a 
scheme  to  give  England  practically  a  new  army.”  They 
who  use  such  language  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  debates  of  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  session, 
or  else  to  be  curiously  ignorant  of  the  purport  of  the 
Warrant  that  they  panegyrise. 

Yet  it  is  a  very  intelligible  and  a  tolerably  good 
Warrant.  It  provides  that,  from  the  Ist  of  this  month, 
all  or  nearly  all  appointments  in  the  army,  of  which  it  is 
reckoned  that  there  will  be  about  two  hundred  a  year, 
shall  bo  earned  instead  of  being  bought.  The  only 
questionable  clause  is  that  which  stipulates  that  certain 
vacancies,  how  many  each  year  we  are  not  told,  shall  be 
filled  up  from  the  bodies  of  Queen’s  and  Indian  cadets  and 
Queen  s  pages  on  condition  of  their  passing  “  a  qualify- 
ing  examination.”  Certain  others  are  to  be  applied  in 
rewarding  any  non-commissioned  officers  whom  it  may  be 
thought  well  to  raise  from  the  ranks  and  who  are  found 
sufficiently  educated.  Of  the  remaining  appointments 
some  are  to  be  offered  to  University  undergraduates, 
and  if  there  are  more  candidates  than  vacancies  they  are 
to  compete  for  them,  while  the  residue,  including,  we 
presume,  the  bulk  of  the  vacancies,  are  to  be  oj>en  to 

f  ublic  competition,  as  are  now  the  appointments  in  the 
ndiau  Civil  Service.  All  the  candidates  thus  variously 
selected  are  to  be  working  sub-lieutenants  for  at  least  a 
year.^  After  that  they  are,  according  to  seniority,  and 
provided  no  moral  or  physical  fault  is  found  in  them 
]U8tifying  their  dismissal,  to  be  made  lieutenants  ;  then 
another  year  s  probation  will  qualify  them,  as  vacancies 
occur,  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  after 
four  other  years  they  may  be  made  majors.  After  they 
have  been  majors  for  five  years,  they  must  either  be  re¬ 
appointed  or  go  on  half-pay,  and  lieutenant-colonels  are 
liable  to  the  same  rule. 

All  or  most  of  this  looks  fair  enough ;  but  the  dual 
government  that  still  exists,  really  though  not  nominally, 
in  the  army,  is  a  dangerous  rock  ahead.  The  Secretary 
for  War  is  responsible  for  the  first  appointments.  The 
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of  the  question,  in  fact,  have  still  to  be  discussed.  But 
they  will  have  to  be  discussed  before  the  question  is 
settled.  We  must  decide  in  what  way  we  can  best  hope 
to  secure  a  ^at  fighting  force  against  any  necessitv  for 
fighting,  while  at  the  same  time  our  permanent  body  of 
troops  in  arms  is  not  needlessly  large  and  costly.  We 
heard  a  little,  a  few  months  ago,  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  the  Prussian  and  the  Swiss  systems  of  array  construc¬ 
tion.  Wo  must  examine  them  more  closely,  and  resolve 
whether  we  will  adopt  either,  or  whether  we  can  deve- 
lope  some  better  plan  for  obtaining  a  cheap  and  efficient 
defensive  force,  to  which  all  classes  will  contribute  in 
due  proportion,  and  which  will  be  the  nucleus  of  a 
great  fighting  machinery  which  need  neither  bo  kept 
idle  nor  be  put  to  useless  work  in  peace-time,  but  which 
can  be  readily  employed  if  it  is  wanted.  Or,  if  we  are 
satisfied  with  a  less  radical  change,  we  must  still  see 
that  our  present  methods  of  recruiting,  and  all  our 
arrangements  with  reference  to  the  comfort  and  health 
of  the  men  when  they  have  been  recruited,  are  made 
very  much  better  than  they  now  are.  These  things, 
and  not  the  mere  abolition  of  the  purchase  of  officers’ 
commissions,  make  up  the  real  problem  of  army  reform ; 
and  it  behoves  Mr  Gladstone  and  Mr  Cardwell,  or  some 
men  more  competent  for  the  work,  to  take  it  in  hand 
and  solve  it  speedily.  The  changes  embodied  in  the 
Warrant  of  last  Tuesday  are  acceptable  as  far  as  they 
go,  but  they  are  hardly  worth  accepting  unless  they  are 
made  helpful  towards  the  more  sweeping  changes  that 
have  yet  to  be  worked  out. 


I  has  laid  before  the  patnotic  deputies  who  obey  the  nod 
of  Prince  Bismarck,  it  is  proposed  to  lay  asiae  the  sum 
of  40,000,000  thalers  as  a  special  war  fund  to  meet  the  first 
expenses  of  suddenly  placing  the  army  on  a  war  footing. 
Taking  the  thaler  to  be  equal  to  three  shillings,  it  may 
be  said  that  6,000,000Z.  is  the  amount  which  is  to  bo 
locked  up  in  fortress  or  citadel  pending  the  occurrence 
of  the  opportunity  for  its  use.  It  is  evident  that  an 
initial  expenditure  of  6,000,000Z.  would  bo  amply  snffi> 
cient  to  give  the  German  forces  such  a  start  of  any  enemy 
not  equally  well  prepared  and  not  equally  active,  that  all 
the  opening  combinations  of  the  campaign  would  bo 
entirely  at  their  choice  ;  and  the  opening  of  a  campaign  is 
not  without  its  influence  on  the  issue.  There  is  not  a  nBti<  n 
of  the  Continent,  unless  it  be  Spain  or  Italy,  whose  borders 
could  not  be  crossed  by  a  rush  of  the  Teuton  hosts  at 
a  much  less  cost  than  6,000,000^.,  and  of  course  before 
the  reserve  fund  had  been  expended  the  usual  means 
would  be  forthcoming  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war. 

Naturally  so  threatening  a  measure  did  not  pass 
without  discussion  even  in  the  German  Parliament. 
Making  sudden  attack  easy  is  putting  a  very  strong 
temptation  in  the  way  of  a  Government  only  too  well 
disposed  to  sudden  attack,  and  Liberal  deputies  have  not 
been  wanting  who  have  protested  on  various  grounds 
against  the  adoption  of  the  proposal.  Herr  Lowe,  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Fortschritts-Partci,  or 
German  Progressists,  advanced  numerous  argumenfs^ 
drawn  from  financial  and  political  considerations,  in 
support  of  his  opposition.  The  Bill  properly  belonged 
to  a  time,  he  said,  when  people  knew  no  better  what  to 
do  with  their  money  than  to  hoard  it  in  a  chest,  or  hido 
it  in  a  pot.  Gold  is  always  useful,  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  withdrawing  so  large  a  sum  from  commerce, 
and  leaving  the  people  burthened  with  the  taxation 
which  its  interest  would  servo  to  mitigate.  “It  is 
said,”  concluded  the  speaker,  “that  the  fund  is  the 
necessary  supplement  of  the  universal  obligation  of 
military  service,  that  it  fcompletes  the  necessary  cqu  ip- 
ment  of  the  State.  But,  gentlemen,  do  not  think  of  tho 
furnishing  of  the  material  requirements  alone  of  the 
State ;  think,  also,  of  the  improvement  of  the  people, 
and  liberate  it  from  the  evils  which  paralyse  its  stren^b. 
Take  off  the  salt-tax,  which  is  the  severest  check  on  our 
economic  development ;  improve  the  status  of  the 
popular  schools  with  which  there  are  so  many  reasons  for 
being  discontented.  So  long  as  you  do  not  give  assist¬ 
ance  in  this  direction,  so  long  as  you  do  not  attend  to 
the  increase  of  mental  culture,  that  best  equipment  of  a 
nation,  so  long  we  are  not  rich  enough  to  surrender  two 
million  thalers  a  year  without  a  return.”  Tho  present 
rulers  of  tho  destinies  of  Germany  have,  however,  more 
pressing  objects  in  view  than  the  removal  of  a  salt-tax, 
and  are  disinclined  to  believe  that  a  well-ordered  barrack 
is  not  a  more  satisfisetory  sight  than  any  school  in  tho 
empire. 

On  Wednesday,  the  ‘25th  ult.,  the  Committee  on  tho 
Budget,  to  which  the  War  Fund  Bill  had  beem  referred, 
commenced  their  deliberations  on  their  allotted  subject. 
The  general  debate  was  animated  and  even  vrarm.  An 
amendment,  proposed  by  Herr  Hoverbeck,  to  reduce  the 
40,000,000  thalers  to  30,000,000,  was  first  rejected  by* 
the  Committee.  A  vastly  more  important  amendment 
by  the  same  deputy,  relating  to  another  aspect  of  tho 
question,  calls  for  more  particular  remark.  In  the  form 
in  which  the  Government  desired  to  pass  the  Bill,  it  was 
provided  that  the  Emperor  should  have  the  power  of 
applying  the  fund  to  tho  mobilisation  of  tho  forces,  not 
merely  with  the  previous  consent  of  the  Bumiosrath  and 


THE  GERMAN  WAR  FUND. 

Beyond  all  comparison  the  most  suggestive  circum¬ 
stance  in  connexion  with  the  proceedings  of  the  German 
Reichstag,  since  the  opening  of  its  present  session,  is  the 
recent  discussion  on  the  creation  of  an  impeiial  reserve 
fund  for  the  facilitation  of  hostilities  at  the  outbreak  of 
future  wars.  There  is  something  which  jars  strangely 
on  what  may  be  called  the  civilised  instincts,  and 
which  rudely  and  painfully  shocks  the  public  sense  of 
security,  in  the  bare  proposal  of  such  a  measure.  The 
world’s  progress  has  come  to  a  curious  pass  when  we 
are  called  to  admire  the  spectacle  of  a  great  and  cultured 
people  deliberately  contemplating  the  contingency  of  a 
war,  not  merely  desperate  and  terrible  when  it  should 
happen  to  arise,  but  arising  so  suddenly  and  incalculably, 
so  treacherously,  so  to  speak,  that  the  nation  must  be 
prepared  beforehand  with  a  huge  mass  of  coined  gold 
and  silver  to  set  in  motion  a  million  of  combatants 
without  an  instant’s  warning  or  an  instant’s  delay.  The 
public  resources  are  not  to  be  sufficient  for  the  stupendous 
emergency  which  the  German  statesmen  have  in  view. 
The  public  credit  will  be  certain  to  lag  behind  tho 
breathless  exigencies  of  that  moment.  No  previous 
indications  are  to  admonish  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
make  ready.  The  words  “  Krieg”  “  Mobilj'  are  to  fall 
from  pious  and  imperial  lips ;  and  at  once,  without  grant 
of  supplies  or  raising  of  loans,  the  armed  manhood  of 
Germany  is  to  be  hurled  at  the  just  discovered  foe. 
Extremes  are  said  to  meet,  and  we  are  thrown  back  on 
the  ideas  of  a  barbarous  period  for  a  parallel  to  the  con¬ 
ceptions  which  Prussian  policy  has  pronounced  to  be  the 
consummation  of  human  and  social  enlightenment.  To 
trust  no  man,  to  be  ever  ready  to  stab  first  lest  you  be 
stabbed,  to  wear  a  smooth  face  and  plot  death,  to  press 
hands  in  amity  but  to  bear  the  dagger  loosened  in  the 
sheath ;  these  are  the  maxims  which  are  inculcated  on 
the  imitation  of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  If  it  bo  true 
that  the  existing  state  of  international  relations  necessi¬ 
tates  the  adoption  of  such  precautions,  the  prospect  is 
gloomy  indeea. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  of  the  Prussian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  maintain  a  hoard  of  coin  against  the  contingency 
of  war.  The  dashing  method  in  favour  with  Prussian 
annexationists  has  always  necessitated  a  system  that 
tended  to  place  their  aggressions  above  the  chances  of 
the  monetary  market,  and  allowed  a  Silesia  to  be  seized, 
or  a  Hanover  to  be  overrun,  in  the  manner  and  at  the 
moment  most  convenient  for  the  distinguished  politicians 
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Jleichstag,  but  in  anticipation  of  this  consent  in  all  cases 
whatever.  This  was  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  Em¬ 
peror,  that  is,  the  crowned  railitaryism  of  Germany,  was 
to  he  empowered  to  apply  the  War  Fund,  even  for  the 
most  aggressive  purposes,  entirely  untrammelled  by  any 
necessity  of  previously  consulting  the  estates  of  the 
realm.  Modem  nations  are  often  sufficiently  embarrassed 
by  the  prerogative  of  declaring  war  exercised  by  Sove¬ 
reigns  and  their  Ministers,  without  also  surrendering  the 
right  of  granting  supplies.  But  here  was  a  deliberate 
attempt  on  the  part  of  a  Government  to  unite  in  itself 
the  functions  of  the  Commons  with  those  of  the  Monarch, 
and,  to  the  extent  of  a  public  fund  specially  calculated  to 
cover  the  opening  expenses  of  a  campaign,  to  be 
enabled  to  support  the  cost  of  hostilities,  however  arbi¬ 
trary,  until  the  State  had  been  too  deeply  committed  to 
permit  the  possibility  of  a  rearward  step.  The  declara¬ 
tion  of  war,  and  the  means  of  carrying  it  on,  were 
to  be  both  removed  from  the  supervision  of  the  tax¬ 
payers.  Not  even  a  question  of  money  was  to  interfere 
w  ith  the  designs  of  a  military  Cabinet.  It  was  to  be 
only  necessary  for  a  Bismarck  and  a  Moltke  to  think 
that  the  moment  was  opportune  for  dismembering 
Austria  or  annexing  Holland.  Without  a  pecuniary 
obstacle,  they  were  to  be  able  to  pour  a  million 
of  combatants  across  the  frontier,  and  only  when 
Amsterdam  had  fallen,  or  Vienna  was  besieged,  feel 
any  want  of  the  authorisation  of  a  national  Legislature 
that  Avould  no  longer  have  the  power  or  the  inclination 
to  refuse  the  most  exorbitant  demands.  Herr  Hoverbeck 
endeavoured  to  confine  the  danger  within  some  bounds,  to 
limit  the  governmental  prerogative  by  some  public  re¬ 
sponsibility.  At  least,  no  war  that  was  not  purely 
defensive  was  to  bo  undertaken  without  the  approbation 
of  the  Chambers,  or  was  to  confer  on  the  Ministry  the 
right  to  dispose  without  question  of  public  money.  With 
this  view,  Herr  Hoverbeck  proposed  that  the  authority 
of  the  Emperor  to  make  use  of  the  War  Fund  was  to  be 
restricted  to  the  cases  where  the  formal  consent  of  the 
Ijcgislaturo  had  been  previously  obtained,  or  where  an 
actual  foreign  invasion  was  imminent.  It  is  plain  that 
the  amendment  granted  all  the  latitude  which  a  fair- 
dealing  Government  could  desire.  For,  why  should  a 
fair-dealing  Government  desire  the  power  of  declaring 
an  aggressive  war,  independently  of  Parliamentary 
sanction  ?  Was  it  not  sufficient  to  be  empowered  to  use 
extraordinary  means  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  national 
defence  ?  What  reason  could  there  be  for  insisting  on 
so  untrammelled  a  power  of  embarking  on  hostilities, 
unless  that  Prussianised  Germany  means  to  continue 
the  practices  of  Prussia,  and  still  seek  fortune  by  wars 
of  surprises  ?  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the  Imperial 
Ministry  did  insist  on  having  their  action  entirely  unre- 


my  riads,  are  in  the  absolute  control  of  one  who  can  direct 
them  wheresoever  he  pleases,  and  at  any  moment  with¬ 
out  even  having  to  ask  the  Assembly  of  his  own  creatures 
for  the  requisite  disbursements.  An  Imperial  War  Fund 
within  the  custody  of  Parliament  might  be  a  prudent 
precaution  against  Nemesis,  but  an  Imperial  War  Fund 
in  the  custody  of  Count  von  Moltke’s  pay-chest  is  a 
good  deal  more  than  a  precaution. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  MEDICAL  EDUCATION 
OF  WOMEN. 

An  ingenious  and  paradoxical  moralist  of  the  last 
century,  whose  wit  has  exposed  him  to  the  imputation 
of  coarseness,  and  whose  satire  has  been  occasionallv 
mistaken  for  malignity,  compared  society  to  a  bowl 
punch.  We  may  take  his  simile  to  illustrate  the  evils  of 
Home  Rule.  Under  our  present  Constitution,  we  may 
look  on  Scotland  as  contributing  the  fiery  element  of 
that  excellent  compound,  British  Punch.  When  com¬ 
pounded  with  a  little  lemon  and  sugar  from  Ireland,  and 
a  milder  liquor  from  England  than  the  “  mountain  dew  ’* 
it  is  a  wholesome  and  pleasant  beverage ;  but,  taken 
raw,  say  in  Edinburgh,  it  is  somewhat  hot  in  the  mouth. 
The  Scotch  representatives  in  Parliament,  when  yoked 
to  the  more  solid  and  slow-going  English  steeds,  are 
highly  serviceable  ;  they  give  a  desirable  momentum  to 
the  whole  Liberal  party.  W e  may  fairly  say  that,  without 
the  Scotch  contingent,  the  House  of  Commons  would  be 
a  much  less  useful  body  than  it  is.  But  a  Scotch  Parlia¬ 
ment,  composed  exclusively  of  Scotch  members,  would 
consume  itself  with  jobbery  and  personal  animosities. 
It  has  been  often  observed  that  ''  a  Scot  abroad  ”  is  a 
very  different  person  from  “  a  Scot  at  home.”  He  shows 
a  wonderful  amount  of  pliability  and  adaptability  to 
circumstances,  and  can  make  compromises  as  if  he  were 
to  the  manner  born.  A  Scot  at  home  is  remarkable  for 
the  extreme  narrowness  and  sharpness  of  his  vision,  and 
for  the  intolerant  vehemence  with  which  he  presses  his 
crotchets.  We  require  such  reflections  and  apologies  in 
considering  the  recent  action  of  the  Universify  of  Edin-g 
burgh  with  reference  to  the  ladies  who  were  admitted  as 
matriculated  students  for  a  professional  education  in 
medicine.  The  utter  absence  of  good  faith  in  a  people 
that  pride  themselves  upon  being  the  pink  of  orthodoiy 
— the  salt  of  the  earth — astonishes  those  who  do  not 
reflect  that  the  profession  of  high  motives  and  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  fierce  animosities  generate  a  contempt  for  the 
humble  virtue  of  fair  play. 

Towards  the  end  of  1869  the  authorities  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  passed  certain  resolutions 
that,  under  the  Scotch  Universities*  Act,  have  all  the 
authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  They  deserved  and 
obtained  great  credit  for  doing  so.  The  resolutions  are 
contained  in  the  Edinburgh  Calendar^  published  by 
authority  of  the  University,  under  the  heading,  “  !^ga- 
lations  for  the  Education  of  Women  in  Medicine  in  the 
University,”  and  run  as  follows  ; 

1.  Women  shall  be  admitted  to  the  study  of  medicine  in  the 
University. 

2.  The  instruction  of  women  for  the  profession  of  medicine  shall 
be  conducted  in  separate  classes  confined  entirely  to  women. 

3.  The  Professors  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  shall,  for  thu 
purpose,  be  permitted  to  have  separate  classes  for  women. 

4.  H^oiTien  not  intending  to  study  medicine  professionally  may  be 
admitted  to  such  of  these  classes,  or  to  such  part  of  the  courses  of 
instruction  given  in  such  classes,  as  the  University  Court  may 
from  time  to  time  think  fit  and  approve. 

5.  (Regulations  as  to  fees.)  ^  , 

6.  All  women  attending  such  classes  shall  be  subject  to  all  tne 
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that  the  professors  are  not  compelled  to  teach  the  ladies 
who  may  be  admitted  to  the  University.  Some  of  the 
professors  have  given  lectures,  but  the  majority  refuse 
to  do  so.  Thus  far  there  is  nothing  dishonourable  in 
their  conduct.  They  have  an  option  ;  they  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  it,  and  of  course  they  have  a  right  to  do  so. 
The  result  is,  no  doubt,  awkward.  The  University 
invites  ladies  to  study  medicine ;  it  has  taken  from 
certain  ladies  the  usual  fees,  but  it  is  unable,  through  the 
refusal  of  the  professors,  to  furnish  them  with  the  in¬ 
struction  necessary  to  qualify  for  the  profession  of 
medicine.  The  course  that  the  University  is  bound  to 
follow  is  obvious.  If  the  professors  will  not  teach,  they 
can  appoint  others  who  will  do  so,  or  permit  the  ladies  to 
attend  such  classes  as  may  be  open  to  them.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  authorities  have  the  power  to  do  this,  and,  if  they 
refuse,  they  cannot  escape  the  disgrace  of  a  breach  offaith. 
They  are  bound  in  honour,  not  by  doubtful  interpreta¬ 
tion,  but  by  the  very  terms  of  their  laws,  to  facilitate, 
by  all  means  in  their  power,  the  professional  education 
of  those  ladies  who,  on  the  faith  of  their  published  regu¬ 
lations,  have  paid  their  fees  and  become  matriculated 
students. 

In  the  University  Council,  a  body  composed  of  the 
graduates  of  the  University,  a  motion  was  brought  for¬ 
ward  representing  to  the  University  Court  that  they 
are  “  bound  in  honour  and  justice  to  render  it  possible 
for  those  women  who  have  already  commenced  their 
studies  to  complete  them.**  This  was  opposed  character¬ 
istically  by  a  professor.  Professor  Turner  refuses  to 
teach  the  ladies  anatomy,  and  he  has  a  right  to  refuse, 
but  he  objects  to  allow  any  other  one  to  teach  them. 
He,  a  professor  of  the  University,  virtually  asks  the 
University  Court  to  eat  its  own  resolutions,  to  make  its 
own  regulations  a  mockery  and  a  snare.  If  such  a 
humble  virtue  as  decency  ivere  permitted  to  flourish 
in  the  Edinburgh  University  Council,  we  should  not  have 
the  scandalous  spectacle  of  a  professor  whose  obstruc¬ 
tion,  with  that  of  his  colleagues,  makes  the  University 
regulations  a  trap  for  any  who  put  their  trust  in  the 
honesty  and  consistency  of  a  University  Court,  coming 
forward,  and  asking  the  University  authorities  to  break 
their  promise  and  nullify  their  laws.  The  regulations 
distinctly  invite  ladies  to  enter  for  the  profession  of 
medicine.  To  argue,  as  Professor  Turner  argued,  that 
the  regulations  were  silent  as  to  degree  examinations, 
shows  a  wonderful  obtuseness,  unless  indeed  the  pro¬ 
fessor  belongs  to  the  class  that  “  won*t  see.**  The  lan¬ 
guage  is  as  clear  as  possible,  that  women  are  to  be 
admitted,  not  merely  as  amateurs,  but  for  the  professional 
study  of  medicine.  Was  the  intention  to  afford  facilities 
for  every  part  of  professional  study,  but  not  for  the 
degree  ?  That  the  professor  should  have  been  reduced 
to  such  contemptible  quibbling  shows  how  sadly  the 
professional  sense  of  self-respect  has  been  impaired  by 
the  controversy  on  female  education. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  obstructives  have 
gained  by  a  narrow  majority,  and  the  progress  of  the 
ladies  who  have  just,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  suc¬ 
cessfully  passed  their  first  professional  examination,  is 
for  the  moment  stopped.  The  cause  of  women*s  educa¬ 
tion  is  not,  however,  lost,  or  even  checked.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh  may,  with  unparalleled  discredit 
to  itself,  for  the  moment,  deprive  these  ladies,  whom  it 
has  accepted  as  students,  of  the  necessary  qualification 
for  practice.  But  its  conduct  will  hasten  the  success  of 
the  general  movement,  and  make  legislation  imperative. 
It  is  monstrous  and  intolerable  that  a  lady  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  practise  except  with  a  degree,  and  that 
such  degree  be  denied  to  her.  A  monopoly  based  upon 
meanness  and  injustice  cannot  stand.  Medical  men  must 
r^ncile  themselves  to  one  or  other  of  two  things — 
either  to  have  their  monopoly  overthrown,  or  to  share  it 
with  all  competent  persons,  whether  they  be  women  or 
®en.  ^  The  Prime  Minister,  at  all  events,  is  alive  to  the 
injustice  to  which  women  are  exposed ;  and  we  advise 
the  obstructive  party  of  doctors  to  ponder  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  Mr  Gladstone  stated  at  Greenwich  :  “  How,  in 
nn  age  when,  from  year  to  year,  more  and  more  women 
^  becoming  self-dependent  members  of  the  community 


~how,  without  tampering  with  the  fundamental  laws  that 
determine  providentially  their  position  in  the  world- 
how  are  we  to  remove  the  serious  social  inequalities 
under  which  I,  for  one,  think  they  labour  P’  We  know, 
by  painful  experience,  that  trade-unionism  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  working  class.  The  doctors  in  Edinburgh, 
with  creditable  exceptions,  league  themselves  to  pre¬ 
vent  women  competing  with  them  on  fair  terms,  and 
displacing  a  certain  number  of  stupid  and  incompetent 
practitioners.^  The  public  has  but  one  interest,  to  get 
the  best  medical  advice,  whether  from  man  or  woman, 
and  it  will  not  permit  the  great  interest  of  national 
health  to  be  set  aside  in  favour  of  the  worst  portion  of 
the  medical  profession. 


CONSTITUTIONALISM  IN  FIJI. 

The  news  that  comes  to  us  from  the  Southern  hemi¬ 
sphere  is  of  the  most  interesting  description.  The  colo¬ 
nists,  left  to  themselves,  according  to  a  wise  policy  too 
tardily  adopted,  have  solved  the  New  Zealand  problem 
by  converting  the  warlike  and  imperious  Maori  into  a 
navvy,  who  now  helps  to  construct  roads  through  bush 
and  swamp,  those  fastnesses  of  nature  which  have  so 
often  mocked  the  valour  of  our  troops,  thus  forming  a 
highway  to  his  own  complete  subjugation.  But  this  is 
not  all ;  a  feeling  of  trust  and  friendliness  has  been 
inspired,  as  the  following  circumstance  will  show.  A 
band  of  pioneers,  bound  for  Palmerston,  encamped  for  the 
night  at  the  Orowa-bridge,  close  to  a  Maori  Pah.  Natu¬ 
rally,  they  were  not  in  the  most  assured  state  of  mind  as 
to  the  sentiments  with  which  the  natives  regarded  them. 
They  were  unmolested,  and,  when  about  to  start  in  the 
morning,  were  agreeably  surprised  to  discover  themselves 
the  objects  of  a  touching  hospitality.  Having  learned 
that  the  “  White  Strangers  ’*  had  no  vegetables,  the 
Maoris  at  Ngawhakara  presented  them  with  kits  of 
potatoes  and  large  quantities  of  pumpkins,  amounting 
in  all  to  several  tons,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
plaintive  and  pathetic  eloquence  so  often  heard  from 
savages  on  the  eve  of  extinction,  and  which  arises  from 
the  sad  conviction  brought  home  to  their  minds  by  many 
a  long,  but  ultimately  abortive,  effort,  of  the  hopelessness 
of  struggling  to  drive  the  civilised  man  back  to  his  ships, 
that  at  a  future  day  some  poor  Maori  might  have  need 
of  a  similar  gift  at  their  hands.*’  Lord  Kimberley  must 
peruse  such  accounts  with  unalloyed  pleasure,  and  it  is 
matter  of  congratulation  that  the  adoption  of  sound 
principles  of  action  have  been  so  amply  justified  by 
events. 

The  other  main  item  of  intelligence  from  the  Anti¬ 
podes  is  that  a  Constitutional  Government  has  been 
established  in  the  Fiji  Islands ;  that  the  wave  of  modern 
ideas  has  reached  the  barbarous  shores  of  Polynesia ; 
and  that  a  savage  despot  has  circumscribed  himself  into 
a  constitutional  monarch.  The  islands,  comprising  the 
Fiji  group  stand  immediately  to  the  East  of  the  Hebrides, 
and  are  to  this  day  inhabited  by  cannibals.  The  climate 
is  tropical,  the  land  rich,  the  vegetation  luxuriant  enough 
to  fill  Canon  Kingsley  with  rapture ;  the  graceful  cocoa 
tree,  with  its  plum^  crown,  adorns  every  landscape ; 
lofty  hills,  whose  bases,  on  one  side,  are  washed  with 
surf,  and,  on  the  other,  steeped  in  the  cool  of  delightful 
valleys,  rise  through  a  clear  atmosphere,  and  lay  their 
tawny  summits,  veiled  in  glowing  haze,  against  the  blue 
sky.  All  travellers  agree  that  these  islands  present  to 
the  approaching  mariner  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
beautiful  sights  to  be  found  in  the  world.  According  to 
Mr  Buskin,  in  our  “  insanity  of  avarice,**  we  have 
become  incapable  of  admiring  the  beautiful,  and  look 
upon  the  Alps,  not  as  “  the  Palaces  of  Nature,**  but  a.s  a 

soaped  pole.**  Wandering  to  remote  parts  of  the 
earth  in  search  of  wealth  is  not  the  best  way  to  cultivate 
SBsthetics ;  and  if,  on  such  high  authorities,  we  must 
write  ourselves  down  a  lot  of  rather  sharp  barbarians, 
though  surrounded  by  all  the  charms  of  art  and  every 
appliance  of  science,  we  may  be  certain  that  our  brethren 
in  Sydney  and  Melbourne  were  not  impelled  by  the  uu- 
mixed  motive,  a  love  of  beauty  in  the  abstract  or  con¬ 
crete,  to  visit  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  thus  run  the  risk  of 
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morning  by  the  arm,  gives  him  an  invigorating  pinch 
and  says,  to  his  inexpressible  relief,  “  Come,  let  s  imh 
married.*’  Burt  went  to  the  Fyian  King,  and  offe^ 
himself  as  Prime  Minister.  The  offer  was  accepted  and 
the  first  Premier,  predecessor  of  many  Premiers  yet  to 
be,  we  hope,  advised  that  a  Parliament  should  bo  called 
and  a  Government  formed.  To  this  Cakaban  assented 
and  the  Assembly — whether  by  universal  suffrage,  or 
some  form  of  restricted  franchise,  or  whether,  as*  ig 
most  likely,  by  the  members  acting  as  constituencies 
to  each  other — having  been  got  together,  the  next 
thing  to  do,  of  course,  was  to  elect  a  Speaker.  And  here 
the  Constitutional  Fijians  were  fortunate,  for  there 
happened  to  be  amongst  them  a  person  who  had  had 

the  honour  of  welcoming  a  Royal  Duke  to  Melbourne _ 

ho  having  been  Mayor  of  that  city  at  the  time  of 
the  visit  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh — who  had  had  a 
seat  in  the  Le^slature  of  Victoria,  and  who  had  gained 
valuable  experience  as  a  stockbroker.  In  the  poverty 
of  political  experience — and,  above  all,  in  the  dearth  of 
acquaintance  with  Parliamentary  procedure — this 
was  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  True  he  had  been 
expelled  from  the  Victorian  Assembly  for  alleged  mal¬ 
practices.  But  embryo  communities  are  not  particular. 
The  Speaker’s  name  was  Butters,  and  he  now  presides 
over  the  juvenile  Parliament  in  Levuca,  which  we 
suppose  we  must  dignify  with  the  title  of  capital,  and 
which  is  situated  in  the  island  of  Oralan.  We  wonder 
that  the  Constitutionalists,  when  establishing  a  limited 
monarchy,  did  not  form  a  Second  Chamber.  The 
materials  were  ready  to  their  hands  in  the  native 
chiefs,  and  no  doubt  the  Fijians  have  as  deep  a  reverence 
as  has  John  Bull  himself,  according  to  Mr  Gladstone,  for 
the  “  hereditary  principle.”  Not  only,  however,  have 
they  no  House  of  Lords ;  they  also  have  no  Opposition. 
It  is  almost  impossible  not  to  contrast,  in  passing,  the 
happy  lot  of  Mr  Burt  with  that  of  Mr  Gladstone.  The 
former  has  no  Disraeli  to  taunt  him  with  slavery  to 
“  passive  conviction  and  nervous  eccentricities.”  He 
has  no  Licensing  Bill  to  ponder,  no  needle  in  the  shape 
of  an  Irish  Education  Bill  on  the  point  of  which  he 
must  dance,  no  Dissenters  to  appease,  no  woman  ques¬ 
tion  to  cope  with,  control,  or  humbly  follow  ;  above  all, 
no  imperial  over-mastering  necessity  to  speak,  “not 
plainly,”  but  “  in  parables.”  The  one  task  he  has  before 
him  is,  by  providing  a  means  of  settling  disputes,  to 
preserve  his  Majesty’s  peace. 

This,  however,  is  no  easy  matter.  What  Mr  Wardlaw, 
the  missionary,  prophesied  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
has  come  to  pass.  The  greed  for  land  on  the  part  of 
the  settlers,  and  their  resort  to  kidnapping  under  the 
name  of  the  **  labour  trade,” — a,  contemptible  euphemism 
for  traffic  in  slaves  pressed  from  some  neighbouring 
island, — have  borne  their  proper  fruit,  and  they  now  find 
themselves  a  mere  handful  in  the  midst  of  a  justly  angry 
population  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
savages,  of  whom  the  men  are  energetic  and  wariike, 
and  share  with  their  squaws  a  airong penchant  for  humM 
flesh.  Until  within  a  recent  period  murders  of  white 
men,  driven  by  accident  or  impelled  by  adventure,  to 
the  Fijian  shores,  have  always  been  numerous  in  those 
islands.  But  of  late  the  number  of  disappearances  hw 
greatly  increased  on  the  Ba  coast.  The  King,  who  is 
suspected  of  sympathising  with  the  murderers — regard¬ 
ing  their  conduct,  perhaps,  very  much  as  an  old  sports¬ 
man  does  a  young  fellow’s  recklessness  in  crossings 
dangerous  country — refused,  until  strongly  urged  by  the 
Ministry,  to  send  some  Levuca  men  to  control  the  offend¬ 
ers,  and  when  he  did  despatch  them,  it  was  with  dilu¬ 
tions  that  will  have  left  them  as  harmless  as  the  Prussians 
found  the  French  National  Guards.  At  Ba  extermii^ 
tion  is  feared  from  the  enraged  natives,  and  wistful 
glances  are  cast  seaward,  in  the  hope  of  descrying  a 
British  ship  of  war,  of  which  it  is  believed  the  “ 
effect”  would  be  excellent  The  Ministers  are  said  to 
distrust  the  King,  and  it  is  possible  the  feeling  is 
procated.  Cakaban  may  begin  to  understand  maltors 
better  than  he  did  ;  the  most  civilised  monarchs  are  lo 

_  ,  - o  - - ,  to  give  up  the  smallest  insignia  of  despotism,  if  they  can 

never  pluck  up  courage  to  propose,  takes  him  one  |  help  it.  From  this  point  of  view  the  situation  is  not  s 


being  cooked  for  the  table  of  a  chief,  or  eaten  au  natnrel 
by  persons  less  fastidious.  The  accounts  of  missionaries 
who  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  treated  well  by  the 
Fijians,  amongst  whom  they  claim  to  have  had  some 
small  success,  testify  that  those  people  are  polite,  active, 
warlike,  and  industrious  in  a  way,  though  incapable  of 
departing  from  the  habits  of  their  forefathers,  and  un¬ 
commonly  fond  of  human  flesh,  especially  the  flesh  of 
women  and  of  babies ;  while  they  invariably  dwell  on 
the  richness  of  the  soil,  which  no  preaching  could 
get  the  indigenous  population  sufficiently  to  cultivate. 
Stimulated  by  such  narratives,  some  years  ago,  a  few 
aidventurous  persons  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 
— men  who  relied  much  on  their  own  tact,  and,  perhaps, 
more  on  a  tough  appearance,  the  result  of  knocking 
nliout  in  many  climes  and  under  various  fortunes — pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to 
find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  in  consequence 
of  some  advantage,  real  or  imaginary,  which  they  were 
able  to  offer  them.  The  King  smiled  on  the  new-comers. 
They  obtained  land  for  little  or  nothing.  Some  took  to 
growing  cotton ;  some  opened  general  stores ;  some 
became  merchants  ;  and  some — how  else  could  the  settle¬ 
ment  be  truly  British  ? — set  up  public-houses.  The 
fame  of  their  success  tempted  others  to  follow  in  their 
wake ;  and  English  and  American  ne’er-do-wells 
hastened  where  fortunes  could  apparently  be  made  with 
a  rapidity  highly  gratifying  to  the  impatient  and  the 
indolent.  For  some  time  there  was  plenty  of  room  for 
all,  and  prosperity,  almost  unclouded,  seems  to  have  shone 
on  the  little  colony.  Leading  hotels  sprang  up ;  concerts 
and  dramatic  representations  proved  the  taste,  while  the 
public  ”  attested  the  reality,  of  the  civilisation  of  the 
infant  community ;  and,  completing  and  crowning  all,  a 
newspaper  was  started,  and  called  the  Times,  All  grew 
and  flourished  under  a  despotism  neither  tempered  by 
epigram  nor  controlled  by  Parliament,  without  laws,  and 
with  Courts  of  Justice  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
There  was  no  law  of  libel  to  awe  the  editor  of  the  Fiji 
TimeSf  no  Home  Secretary  to  emulate  the  vigour  of  Mr 
Bruce,  no  House  of  Lords  to  be  thankful  for,  no  Ministry 
to  take  thought  for  everybody  and  themselves.  Society 
was  in  its  elements,  yet  it  somehow  got  on ;  it  had  no 
Parliament,  but  then  it  had  a  public-house — and  we  hope 
the  licensed  victuallers  will  be  thankful  to  us  for  fumisli- 
ing  them  with  this  argument  for  the  forthcoming  session. 

Eden  was  but  of  short  duration,  and  this  happy  state  of 
things  could  not  be  expected  long  to  continue.  Disputes 
arose  between  the  natives  and  the  settlers,  and  out  of 
those  differences  came  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
amusing  episodes  in  the  history  of  colonisation.  Unless  the 
quarrels  were  to  issue  in  the  destruction  of  the  Whites,  it 
was  clear  there  should  be  some  acknowledged  means  of 
arriving  at  a  peaceable  settlement.  A  legislature  was 
needed,  and  an  executive  acting  according  to  some 
understood  standard.  There  was  no  authority  recognised 
by  the  settlers  save  a  Consul.  There  was  clearly  no 
better  machinery  for  deciding  between  Egyptians  and 
Israelites  striving  together  than  the  old-fashioned  method 
adopted  by  Moses,  and  which  is  more  obvious  than  just 
and  satisfactory.  At  all  events  this  mode  of  friendly 
arbitration  would  bo  no  longer  profitable  to  the  settlers. 
All  old  and  vicious  course  had  been  abandoned,  and  the 
new  order  of  things  which  must  replace  it  did  not  exist 
even  in  the  suggestive  form  of  example.  A  daring 
genius  was  needed.  The  time  had  come,  but  where 
was  the  man  ?  The  founder,  perhaps,  of  a  Constitution 
that  may  yet  be  denominated  glorious,  which  may  have 
its  Creasy  and  its  Hallam,  was  found  in  an  ex-horse- 
<iealer.  Indeed,  found  is  not  the  proper  word — revealed 
would  rather  be  the  proper  expression — for  Mr  Burt,  of 
borsey  celebrity  in  Sydney,  discovered  himself.  About 
to  form  a  Constitutional  Government,  he  was  forced, 
almost  of  necessity,  to  slight  constitutional  etiquette. 
Ho  had  no  time  to  confer  with  his  future  colleagues,  and 
if  he  had  waited  to  be  “sent  for  ”  his  idea  would  never 
have  been  translated  into  fact.  He  was  in  the  position 
of  a  strong-minded  woman  who  has  a  timid  and 
procrastinating  lover,  and  who,  knowing  well  that  he 
can] - 
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pleasant  one,  and  we  confess  we  are  almost  ready  to  read 
a  recantation  of  what  we  have  written  above.  Perhaps, 
with  all  its  difficulties  Mr  Gladstone’s  position  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  that  of  Burt’s.  It  is  possible  there  are  moments 
when  Burt  would  like  to  escape  from  the  Cabinet  to  the 
stable,  and  to  abandon  governing  the  Fijians  to  deal  once 
more  in  horse  flesh.  The  Fijians  are  fickle  to  a  proverb 
and  intensely  suspicious,  and  the  monarch  has  a  princely 
share  of  these  qualities.  A  timid  man  in  Burt’s  place 
could  not  sleep  for  reflecting  that  the  first  Minister  to¬ 
day  may  be  the  first  dish  to-morrow.  Nothing  is  more 
natural  than  that  the  old  King  should  sympathise 
strongly  with  his  own  people,  whoso  resentment  has  been 
justly  aroused ;  and  as  the  Dey  of  Algiers  said  to  the 
English  Ambassador,  who  was  remonstrating  with  him 
because  of  some  depredations  which  British  merchants 
had  suflered — “  My  friend,  do  you  not  know  my  people 
are  a  hand  of  robbers,  and  that  I  am  their  chief?” — so 
if  Burt  is  too  Constitutional,  Cakaban  may  remind  him 
that  he  never  sent  for  him  ;  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
are  an  exoteric  race  ;  and  that,  if  they  undertake  to  govern 
cannibals,  they  must  regard  as  among  inevitable  con¬ 
tingencies  a  liability  to  be  devoured.  We  hope,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Burt  has  the  gift  of  tact,  and  that  the  good 
sense,  force,  and,  above  all,  just  dealing  of  the  settlers  for 
the  future,  combined  with  the  Minister’s  judicious  con¬ 
duct,  will  enable  them  to  tide  over  the  difficulties  which 
are  before  them  without  looking,  and  looking  in  vain,  for 
the  moral  influence  of  English  guns.  In  any  case  the 
history  of  New  Zealand  shows  that  such  people  are  best 
let  alone.  If  they  believe  the  Empire  is  at  their  back, 
they  are  apt  to  become  arrogant,  and  to  think  they  have 
a  right  to  place  power  g^ven  them  for  protection  as  a 
lever  in  the  hand  of  over-reaching  avarice.  We  are 
glad  to  know  that  the  Sydney  and  Melbourne  Supreme 
Courts  are  determined  to  act  with  rigour  against  persons 
found  trafficking  in  slave  labour,  and  we  trust  that  the 
present  crisis  will  not  prove  fatal  to  the  new  Constitu¬ 
tion,  but  result  in  a  policy  under  which  it  will  grow  and 
strengthen,  and  take  an  established  place  among  the 
governments  of  the  world. 


ingenuity  can  increase  the  amount  available  for  distri¬ 
bution. 


Without  resorting  to  the  questionable  aid  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  there  are  three  ways  by  which  the  working  men 
can  obtain  a  larger  share  of  the  products  of  labour,  and 
we  regret  to  say  that  of  those  three  the  most  violent, 
and  not  most  hopeful,  is  the  only  one  that  has,  in  this 


country,  been  much  resorted  to.  By  means  of  strikes, 
working  men  have  in  numerous  instances  obtained  larger 


wages,  and  by  the  fear  of  strikes  they  have  been  equsdly 
successfal  even  more  frequently.  In  a  strike  legally  con¬ 
ducted  there  is  nothing  to  condemn ;  it  is  a  costly  and 
a  clumsy  weapon,  but  it  mnst>be  admitted  to  be  often 
efficacious.  But,  after  all,  assuming  that  strikes 
are  only  made  when  occasion  warrants,  that  they  are 
conducted  with  fairness  and  wisdom,  and  that  they 
lead  to  a  decisive  issue,  what  is  the  utmost  amount  of 
good  that  strikes  can  do  ?  How  far  can  they  improve 
the  position  of  the  working  man  ?  We  should  bo  sorry 


to  attempt  to  set  up  any  arbitrary  limit,  any  hard  and 
fast  line,  as  do  some  devotees  of  the  “  dull  science but 


without  entering  upon  the  question  of  market  values,  wo 
think  it  will  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  strikes  cannot 


jarry  wages  very  much  beyond  the  point  they  would 
*each  without  anv  auarrellinor.  and  that,  at  all  events. 


WORKING-CLASS  ILLS  AND  THEIR 
REMEDIES. 

No  part  of  Mr  Gladstone’s  brilliant  speech  at  Green¬ 
wich  was  more  relished  than  his  scornful  criticism  of  the 
notorious  “  seven  points.”  He  hit  the  right  chord  when 
he  said  to  the  working  men,  ”  They  are  not  your  friends, 
but  your  enemies  in  fact,  though  not  in  intention,  who 
teach  you  to  look  to  the  Legislature  for  the  radical 
removal  of  the  evils  which  affiict  human  nature.”  It  is 
of  the  essence  of  political  quackery  to  look  upon  the 
State  as  a  wealth-creating  instrument,  as  if  Parliament 
had  the  power  of  making  food  and  clothing  out  of 
nothing.  The  utmost  that  the  State  can  achieve  is  to 
remove  impediments  to  the  production  of  wealth,  and 
that  chiefly,  apart  from  fiscal  reform,  by  seeing  justice 
done  in  the  distribution  of  wealth.  There  has  always 
been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  class  or  other  to 
use  the  State  as  a  means  of  taking  money  out  of  other 
people’s  pockets  and  putting  it  in  their  own.  A  land¬ 
lord  Parliament  released  land  from  feudal  obligations  by 
taxing  beer.  The  tendency  now  may  be  as  uniMt  the 
other  way.  The  ”  seven  points,”  patronised  by  oir  John 
Pakington  at  Leeds,  are  not,  except  perhaps  in  London, 
actually  impossible.  All  that  is  wanted  to  carry  them 
out  is  money.  But  where  could  the  money  come  from? 
If  it  were  taken  from  the  working  classes,  it  would  be  a 
<5ase  not  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  but  of  taking 
money  out  of  Peter’s  pocket  and  putting  it  on  his  back, 
and  charging  him  a  very  heavy  percentage  for  the  trans¬ 
action.  If  the  money  were  taken  from  the  classes  that 
"W^ere  not  to  benefit  by  the  schemes,  it  would  simply  be 
a  roundabout  way  of  giving  so  much  money  to  the 
Jerking  classes.  Apart  from  the  justice  of  such  a 
transaction,  its  folly  is  evident.  Quarrels,  very  bitter 
and  fierce,  would  arise  between  the  classes,  and  in  fight¬ 
ing  about  their  respective  shares  of  the  spoil,  the  booty 
would  disappear.  Where  production- is  diminished,  no 


reach  without  any  quarrelling,  and  that,  at  all  events, 
they  fall  very  far  short  of  the  amount  and  degree  of 
comfort  that  wo  should  desire  to  see  enjoyed  by  every 
well-behaved  workman,  whether  his  work  be  skilled  or 
unskilled. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  labourer  can,  with¬ 
out  foregoing  any  of  the  advantages  of  strikes,  compete 
with  the  capitalists,  and  compel  a  larger  share  of  the 
profits.  The  strength  of  a  capitalist  consists  in  two 
things — his  capital,  and  the  existence  of  a  very  large 
supply  of  labour.  His  capital  means  simply  wnat  he, 
or  somebody  else  for  him,  has  saved ;  and  every  tyi*o  in 
political  economy  knows  that  the  return  for  capital 
depends  on  the  saving  habits  of  the  people.  Where  a 
population  is  frugal  and  industrious,  like  the  Dutch,  the 
interest  on  money  sinks  very  low.  By  the  ordinary  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  any  increase  of  capital — that  is, 
any  increase  of  saving — involves  reduced  profit,  unless 
the  supply  of  labourers  keeps  up  with  it.  Why,  then, 
should  not  the  workmen  compete  with  the  capitalist  by 
saving?  Many  do,  and  raise  themselves  out  of  their 
class.  A  very  large  number  of  the  capitalists  in  this 
country,  and  still  more  in  America,  have  risen  from  the 
ranks.  But  this,  of  course,  does  no  good  to  those  who 
are  left  behind.  To  improve  the  position  of  workmen 
generally,  it  is  necessary  that  all  should  save,  that  they 
should  put  their  savings  together,  and  become  their  owU 
masters.  This,  then,  is  co-operation.  The  men  meet 
the  masters  on  their  own  ground,  fight  them  with 
their  own  weapons,  and  are  justly  entitled  to  the  reward 
they  BO  fairly  win.  But,  while  co-operation  would  do 
far  more  for  working  men  than  strikes  can  ever  do, 
while  it  is  theoretically  a  more  excellent  way,  there  is 
no  disguising  the  fact  that  it  is  one  that  working  men 
can  only  with  much  difficulty  be  got  to  tread.  It 
requires  two  virtues,  neither  of  which  is  easy  to  prac¬ 
tise  or  of  universal  diffusion.  It  implies  self-denial,  and 
the  abstinence  of  a  class  from  accustomed  enjoyments. 
It  is  a  vastly  easier  task  to  persuade  men  to  strike  than 
to  give  up  their  tobacco  and  beer.  But  it  implies,  also. 


mutual  confidence,  especially  in  the  managers  of  their 
societies.  Now,  confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth. 


and  must  wait  the  ripening  influence  of  time.  For  these 
reasons,  while  we  may  hope  much  in  the  future  from 
co-operation,  yet,  in  the  meantime,  we  shall  do  well  to 
expect  but  little. 

There  remains  a  third  weapon,  and  not  the  least 
effective,  by  which  the  working  classes  can,  at  the 
same  time,  increase  their  earnings  and  reduce  their 
outlay.  The  strength  of  the  capitalist  is  not  derived 
from  his  saving  alone;  his  share  of  the  joint  pro¬ 
duce  of  capital  and  labour  is  necessarily  affected  by 
the  supply  of  labour.  Every  workman  knows  that, 
when  labour  is  scarce,  wages  rise ;  and  that,  when 
labour  is  abundant,  wages  fall.  In  this  country,  although 
capital  abounds,  yet  labourers  still  more  abound.  The' 
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public,”  was,  in  effect,  written,  not  by  Mrs  Henry  Wood 
but  by  Mrs  Norton  herself.  Many  years  ago  Mrs 
Norton,  so  she  assures  us,  wrote  for  some  annual  “a 
brief  story,  which  was  much  praised  at  the  time  of  its 
publication.”  This  brief  story  Mrs  Wood  expanded  by 
the  addition  of  an  under-plot,  and  reproduced,  in  three 
volumes,  as  ‘  East  Lynne.*  And  Mrs  Norton  swallowed 
a  bitter  pill,  when  she  “  read  the  work,  as  arranged  by 
Mrs  Wood,  with  annoyance  and  regret,  but  without 
the  possibility  of  remedy.’*  This  direct  accusation  of 
something  very  like  literary  theft  soon  brought  Mra 
Wood  to  the  fore.  That  accomplished  novelist  gives 
Mrs  Norton  not  the  retort  courteous,  but  the  lie  direct. 
“Nothing  can  be  more  false.  Nothing  can  be  more 
unjustifiable.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  for 
it.”  So  Mrs  Wood  “  waves  off”  the  charge,  and  goes 
on  to  call  upon  the  public  to  judge  between  herself  and 
her  traducer.  “  Has  Mrs  Norton  yet  to  learn  that  where 
the  gifts  of  imagination  and  power  of  construction  are 
I  possessed  together  in  a  large  degree,  an  author  has  too 
much  resource  in  himself  to  go  abroad  for  pillage  ?  Let 
those  of  the  public  who  have  read  my  works  and  those 
of  Mrs  Norton  be  themselves  the  judges  which  has  least 
cause  to  pillage  from  the  other.”  And — as  if  this  were 
not  enough — Mrs  Wood  goes  on  to  defy  Mrs  Norton  to 
produce  the  story  from  which  ‘  East  Lynne  *  was — not 
to  mince  our  words — “  cribbed.**  To  this  vigorous  “  cross 
counter  ” — as  it  would  be  termed  in  the  language  of  the 
ring — Mrs  Norton  makes  the  lame  response,  “Jfea  we 
virtute  involvo.”  She  declines  “  to  bandy  words  ”  with 
Mrs  Wood.  She  “  proposes  to  reprint  her  own  story” — 
we  really  hope  she  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort — and  she 
will  then  leave  posterity  to  decide  the  causa  teterrima 
at  issue. 

This  terrific  squabble  between  the  authoress  of  ‘  East 
Lynne  *  and  the  authoress  of  *  Stuart  of  Dunleath  *  is,  in 
itself,  absolutely  unimportant,  and  the  ladies  mistake 
themselves,  and  their  own  place  in  the  rank  and  file  of 
literature,  when  they  thus  call  upon  the  public  to  play  the 
impartial  Paris  to  their  merits,  and  to  award  the  golden 
apple  to  the  most  original.  We  do  not  pretend  for  a 
moment  to  decide  whether  ‘  East  Lynne  *  was  or  was  not 
pillaged  from  a  “brief”  novelette  written  by  Mrs 
Norton  in  the  days  of  her  youth.  The  plot  of  ‘  East 
Lynne,*  or — as  Mrs  Wood  terms  it — its  “  construction* 
is  nothing  so  very  marvellous.  We  wdll  not  say  that 
“The  Winter’s  Tale”  is  its  i original ;  but  we  may 
safely  say  that  it  might  have  been.  And  when  Mrs 
Norton — forgetting  not  only  “The  Winter’s  Tale  ”  but 
also  Greene’s  “  Pandosto  ** — asserts  that  a  conception  so 


workman  hears  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
with  a  shudder ;  it  is  to  him  a  remorseless  juggernaut 
crushing  all  bis  energies,  and  pressing  him  down  for 
ever  in  the  mire.  But  this  is  not  a  necessary  condition. 
In  the  colonies,  the  workman  is  master  of  the  situation, 
and  he  is  eagerly  implored  to  accept  wages  that  all  the 
trades  unions  in  England  could  not  extort  for  him. 
Supply  and  demand  is  a  two-edged  weapon,  and  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  labourer  to  make  it  hit  the  masters 
hard.  For  who  creates  and  regulates  the  supply  of 
labour  ?  It  is  the  labourers  themselves.  If  over-com¬ 
petition  is  an  evil,  they  themselves  have  created  it,  and  it 
rests  with  them,  and  with  no  one  else,  to  cure  it.  If  the 
working  classes  desire  to  get  the  mastery  of  capital,  the 
way  is  clear — to  reduce  their  numbers. 

But  there  is  another  and  greater  advantage  from  this 
last  and,  we  think,  not  worst  method  of  dealing  with 
capital.  If  w’e  may  parody  the  old  Stoical  precept, 
we  should  recommend  all  who  wished  to  get  rich,  to 
study,  not  to  increase  their  goods,  but  to  restrict  their 
families  ;  or  rather,  for  we  are  not  Stoics,  to  increase 
their  goods  and  restrict  their  families.  The  great 
advantage  of  this  mode  is  that  each  individual  can  act 


ORIGINALITY  IN  NOVELS. 

No  future  edition  of  Disraeli’s  ‘  Quarrels  of  Authors  * 
will  be  complete  unless  it  contains  some  account  of  the 
memorable  war  between  the  Hon.  Mrs  Norton  and  Mrs 
Henry  Wood.  A  vast  contention  has  been  going  on  of 
late  about  “international  copyright,”  and  “American 
pirates ;  and  the  columns  of  the  Times  have  been 
running  over  with  long  letters  from  aggrieved  English 
authors,  and  from  equitably  dealing  American  pub¬ 
lishers.  Mrs  Norton  seized  upon  the  occasion  to  air  a 
half-dozen  or  so  of  her  latest  grievances,  of  which — it 
^pears— not  the  least  is  that  ‘  East  Lynne,*  which  Mrs 
Norton  holds  to  be  “  the  only  one  of  Mrs  Henry  Wood’s 
works  that  has  made  any  impression  on  the  reading 
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story  is  to  ba  called,  but  because  of  the  knowledge  of 
niaii  witli  which  it  brim.s  over,  and  of  which  the 
old  romance  is  innocent.  This  point,  how’ever,  Mrs 
Wood  has  failed  to  grasp.  Her  defence  is  that  ‘  East 
Lynne  *  is  “  original,”  not  because  of  the  amount  of 
thought  to  be  found  in  it,  of  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature  which  it  displays,  of  the  subtle  analysis  with 
which  it  teems,  but  because  the  “  plot  ”  is  her  own. 
Even  Mr  Dion  Boucicault  escaped  this  shallow  pitfall 
when  he — some  time  ago — pointed  out  that  to  breathe 
vigorous  life  into  an  old  conception  is  not  to  pilfer  it; 
and  then  went  on  to  demonstrate  that  his  hand  was  as 
magical  as  Shakespeare’s,  and  made  its  own  whatever  it 
touched.  But  the  sublime  impudence  of  Mr  Dion  Bouci¬ 
cault  is  not  one  of  Mrs  Wood’s  many  qualifications,  and 
it,  consequently,  never  occurred  to  her  to  urge,  in  her 
own  defence,  that  the  plot  of  ‘  East  Lynne  ’  is — like  the 
plot  of,  say,  ‘  Tom  Jones  ’ — the  only  thing  in  the  work 
that  is  of  no  importance. 

Mrs  Wood  herself  relieves  us  from  any  delicacjp'  we 
might  otherwise  have  felt.  She  points  out  very  naively 
and  incisively  that  the  one  merit  to  which  she  lays  claim 
is  that  of  “  construction.”  In  other  words,  she  wishes 
her  novels  to  be  judged  by  the  plot,  and  by  the  plot 
alone  ;  and  claims  for  them  no  higher  merit  than  that 
which  they  possess  in  common  with  any  respectable 
tran.spontine  drama.  As  soon  as  we  descend  to  so  low  a 
level — and  it  is  but  fair  to  Mrs  Wood  to  point  out  that 
the  challenge  of  her  opponent  provo  ked  no  higher  issue 
— the  question  of  “  originality  ”  is  altogether  out  of 
place.  Three-volumed  novels  of  mediocre  merit  are 
written,  not  by  the  dozen,  but  by  the  hundred  ;  and  it  is 
mere  matter  of  mathematical  certainty  that,  every  nowand 
then,  soma  one  of  the  number  should,  whether  designedly 
or  not,  closely  resemble  some  other.  Plagiarism  of  this 
kind  matters  very  little,  and  is  easily  condoned,  as  long 
as  the  three-volumed  novel  does  not  pretend  to  be  more 
than  it  really  is.  Let  us,  for  instance,  assume  that  Mrs  i 
Norton’s  version  of  the  case  is  correct,  and  that  ‘  East 
Lynne  ’  is  pilfered  from  another  story.  Those  who  read 
such  a  novel  as  ‘  East  Lynne  *  take  it  up  with  the  con¬ 
scious  object  of  cutting  time  to  waste.  If  they  have  not 
read  Mrs  Norton’s  “  original  ”  story,  or  if  they  have  read 
it  and  have  forgotten  it,  they  are  none  the  worse.  If 
they  have  read  it  and  remember  it,  they  will  then  con¬ 
clude  either  that  there  has  been  some  petty  pilfering,  or 
else  that  little  (like  great)  wits  sometimes  jump ;  and 
having  so  concluded  they  will  throw  ‘  East  Lynne  ’  aside, 
with  their  respect  for  the  abilities  of  its  authoress  very 
little,  if  at  all,  diminished.  Were  we  suddenly  to  discover 
that,  say,  ‘  Romola  *  is  an  almost  verbatim  translation 
from  an  unknown,  or  almost  unknown,  Italian  original, 
or  that,  to  pick  another  instance  at  hap-hazard,  ‘  Sor- 
dello’  is  as  literal  a  transcript  of  some  obscure  German 
poem  as  is  ‘  Balaustion’s  Adventure  ’  of  the  ‘  Alcestis,* 
we  should  at  once  raise  the  question  of  plagiarism  very 
warralv.  But  the  two  ladies  whose  quarrel  is  not  yet 
fought  out,  must  not  expect  us  to  care  very  much  about 
a  di.cpute  upon  oiiginality  in  which  so  very  little  that 
is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  original  is  at  stake. 
Mrs  Norton  complains  that,  had  not  her  little  story  been 
expanded  for  her  by  Mrs  Wood,  she  had  intended  to 
expand  it  herself.  The  world  has  lost  very  little  if  the 
publication  of  *  East  Lynne  ’  has  robbed  it  of  a  novel 
very  like  *  East  Lynne,’  but  written  by  Mrs  Norton  and 
not  by  Mrs  Wood.  We  have  Greene’s  “  Pandosto  ” 
«till.  But  Greene’s  “  Pandosto  ”  does  not  render  the 
Winter’s  Tale”  superfluous. 

We  fancy  that  Mrs  Wood  must  be  laughing  in  her 
sleeve  when  she  points  out  that  “  gifts  of  imagination 
^nd  power  of  construction  ”  render  plagiarism  unneces¬ 
sary.  There  is  in  this  retort  much  of  the  grim  humour 
of  the  militiaman  in  Punch,  who  when  told  by  his 
brother  recruit,  “  Jim !  you  bean’t  in  step,”  replies, 
Bean’t  I?  then  you  change  yourn!”  Had  Smirke 
claimed  the  Carlton  Club  for  his  own,  instead  of 
boldly  acknowledging  his  debt  to  Sansovino  and 
^amozzi,  a  charge  of  “  pilfering  ”  might  have  been 
place.  But  we  do  not  talk  of  ‘•pilfering  ” 


villa  suspiciously  like  a  semi-detached  villa  built  by  some 
other  local  architect  at  Camberwell.  Some  time  ago,  if 
we  remember  rightly,  one  “  Q.”  fell  very  foul  of  Mr 
Tom  Taylor,  and  accused  him  of  pilfering  hi^  plays. 
The  dispute  interested  nobody  except  Mr  Charles  Rsadc, 
who — being  an  authority  upon  originality,  as  upon 
everything  else — rushed  into  the  thick  of  the  fray  and 
called  ”  Q  a  “  criticaster.”  Mr  Tom  Taylor  should 
have  held  his  peace,  and  not  have  attempted  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  words  ”  new  and  original  ”  when  taken 
jointly  do  not  mean  what  they  mean  when  taken  sever¬ 
ally.  But  it  probably  never  occurred  to  Mr  Tom  Taylor 
that  his  audience  went  to  Long  Acre  not  to  listen  to 
“Joan  of  Arc,”  but  to  see  Mrs  Rousby  at  the  stake, 
much  as  much  the  same  audience  went  to  Astley’s  in  old 
days  to  see  Miss  Menken,  not  to  hear  “  Mazeppa.*’  And 
it  probably  does  not  occur  either  to  Mrs  Henry  W ood  or  to 
Mrs  Norton  that,  when  a  work  is  not  likely  to  survive 
its  author,  its  “  originality  ”  is  a  matter  in  which  no  one 
but  its  author  can  be  expected  to  take  more  than  a 
languid  interest. 


The  Ireland  of  the  ‘  Times.’ — The  Times  of  yesterday 
has  an  article  on  the  trial,  now  proceeding  in  Dublin,  for 
the  murder  of  Head-constable  Talbot.  It  is  now  so  much 
the  rule  with  daily  papers  to  usurp  the  functions  of  judge 
and  jury,  and  to  declare  authoritatively  as  to  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  men  on  trial  for  murder,  that  we  suppose  we 
have  no  right  to  protest  against  the  conduct  of  the  leading 
journal  in  this  respect,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Times  article  is,  as  matters  now  go,  laudably  reticent  as 
regards  the  charge  brought  against  Robert  Kelly.  The 
Times  here  flies  at  higher  game.  It  does  not  do  much 
towards  passing  sentence  upon  this  particular  individual. 
It  prefers  to  pass  sentence  upon  the  whole  Irish  people, 
and  it  does  so  in  terms  more  monstrous  and  mischievous 
than  we  have  ever  before  met  with  even  in  its 
columns.  Blood-guiltiness,”  we  here  read,  “is  still 
the  stain  of  the  Irish  people.  Organised  murder  is 
still  an  inveterate  tradition.  The  sentiment  that  almost 
any  injury  justifies  the  taking  the  life  of  one’s  adversary 
is  fixed  so  firmly  in  thousands  of  minds  that  the  best  laws 
can  never  insure  for  Ireland  a  state  of  society  like  that 
in  Great  Britain.  We  have  in  Ireland  an  able  adminis- 
tration,  a  learned  judiciary,  juries  who  respect  their  oaths, 
a  police  distinguished  by  courage,  zeal  and  fidelity  to  the 
Crown — in  fact,  all  the  elements  of  a  secure  society  ;  but 
until  the  labouring  class  works  itself  clear  of  its  old 
traditions,  Ireland  must  stand  on  a  lower  level  than  the 
other  communities  of  Europe.”  We  have  often  been  told 
that  the  Irish  people  are  nearly  everything  that  is  bad, 
and  in  support  of  this  statement  every  little  crime 
is  magnified,  and  hardly  anything  but  crime  is  reported, 
in  the  Irish  correspondence  of  the  Times;  but  we  have 
never  yet  been  told  that  the  whole  nation,  or  at  any 
rate  all  the  labouring  class,  is  still  the  slave  of  “an 
inveterate  tradition  ”  of  “  organised  murder.”  Can  we 
wonder,  when  such  language  as  this  is  used  by  the 
most  influential  of  English  newspapers,  the  newspaper 
that  is  supposed  to  be  an  exact  reflex  of  the  public  opinion 
of  England,  that  the  Irish  people  clamour  for  Home  Rule  ? 
They  know  by  experience  that  the  juries  and  police  who  are 
in  the  service  of  the  “  able  administration  ”  are  not  quite 
as  immaculate  as  our  great  instructor  represents  them  to  be. 
But  they  might  be  satisfied  with  the  provisions  made  for 
governing  them,  and  would  themselves  try  to  aid  Ibe  work 
of  government,  if  they  could  believe  that  fair-play  was 
being  done  to  them  by  their  English  masters.  But  we 
cannot  expect  that  they  will  submit  to  be  branded  as  a 
race  of  murderers  ;  we  may  not  hope  that  they  will  regard 
themselves  as  members  of  the  same  nation  as  Englishmen, 
so  long  as  Englishmen  use  towards  them  words  of  such  cruel 
injustice  as  we  meet  with  in  the  Times, 


because  a  Brixton  local  architect  builds  a  semi-detached 


Mb  Gladstone’s  QuoTATiON.—Much  virtuous  indigna¬ 
tion  has  been  wasted  during  the  past  few  days  by  the 
Standard  and  other  Tory  papers,  which  denounce  in  unmea¬ 
sured  terms  the  audacity  of  the  Premier  in  quoting  at 
Blackheath  last  Saturday  a  very  harmless  verse  from  a 
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parody  on  the  National  Anthem.  Mr  Gladstone  said  that 
he  read  them  from  “  a  questionable  little  book,”  and  the 
Standard  solemnly  declares  that  thereby  “  a  scandal  has 
been  perpetrated  in  high  oflScial  places  and  upon  a  high 
official  occasion,  which  is  not  in  the  interests  of  public 
welfare  to  bo  lightly  passed  over.”  Accordingly  we  are 
treated,  in  long  leading  articles,  to  copious  extracts  from 
'The  Secularist’s  Manual,*  a  work  which,  it  seems,  has 
been  edited  by  Mr  Bradlaugh,  and  is,  says  the  Standard^ 
“  an  epitome,  concentration,  and  amalgam,  metrical  and 
prosaic,  of  blatant  blasphemy  and  rank  sedition.”  Mr 
Bradlaugh  will  doubtless  be  properly  grateful  to  the  Con¬ 
servative  journals  for  thus  extensively  advertising  his  com¬ 
pilation,  and  he  will  have  reason  to  chuckle  over  the 
foolish  motives  that  have  led  to  this  unintentional  kindness 
to  him.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  harmless  verse  appears 
in  '  The  Secularist’s  Manual ;  *  but  it  also  appears  in  a 
work  by  the  now  famous  Mr  Peter  Barry,  to  which  we 
referred  last  week,  and  which  contains,  we  believe,  the 
fullest  extant  explanation  of  the  “  seven  points  ”  that  the 
Tory  journals  heartily  approved  of — at  least  until  they 
found  that  most  of  the  Tory  peers  repudiated  them.  Mr 
Barry’s  book  is  certainly  a  ”  questionable  ”  one,  and  we  do 
not  agree  with  Mr  Gladstone  that  it  contains  ”  much  good 
sense.”  But  it  contains  neither  ”  blatant  blasphemy  ” 
nor  “  rank  sedition  ;  ”  and  it  was  from  it,  and  not  from 
Mr  Bradlaugh’s  volume,  as  we  understand,  that  the 
Premier  made  his  quotation. 


neat  is  locai,  ana  mat  me  temperature  of  the  pit  does  not 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  strata.  Referring 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society:  No.  116,  630  yard* 
in  depth,  give  73  degrees  in  pit  and  83  degrees  in  solid 
while  801  yards  in  depth  give  79  degrees  in  pit  and  93  deirrees 
in  solid,  so  that  the  increase  in  the  solid  is  10  degrees  against 
6  degrees  in  the  pit.  The  increase  in  the  solid  is  g^atest 
when  a  gas-bearing  stratum  is  reached,  and  the  heat  decreases 
in  proportion  to  the  absence  of  gas.  Professor  Hall  calls  the 
discordance  between  47ft.  2in.  and  83ft.  2in.,  each  giving  an 
increase  of  I  degree,  remarkable  ;  if,  as  he  suppose^  the  heat 
came  from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  it  would  be  remarkable  • 
but,  if  the  heat  comes  from  local  causes,  it  would  be  remark¬ 
able  if  there  were  not  a  discordance  in  every  excavation  that 
is  made.  Many  geologists  have  remarked  on  this  dilFerence 
in  varied  localities,  and  none  of  them  could  account  for  it 
till  the  non-conducting  rocks  were  calcula^  on  ;  but  thew 
will  not  do,  because  the  heat  varies  in  places  where  all  the 
strata  are  conducting.  The  deepest  excavation  yet  made  is 
that  of  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  5,000  odd  feet  from  the  sur¬ 
face  ;  in  this  the  temperature  was  83  degrees,  in  the  artesian 
well  at  Paris  at  1,800  feet,  it  was  84 ;  in  Mosebridge  col¬ 
liery,  at  1,800  feet,  it  was  80 ;  so  that  the  deeper  we  go 
into  strata  which  have  been  so  hrmly  pressed  that  gas  is 
comparatively  scarce,  the  cooler  it  is  found  ;  where  there  is 
gas,  and  the  effect  of  pressure  is  still  in  operation,  the 
greater  is  the  heat.  If  the  heat  came  from  an  internal 
source  there  must  necessarily  be  a  ventilation,  and  a  regular 
radiation  of  heat ;  the  pit  and  the  varied  strata  would  be  of  a 
regular  increasing  heat  as  we  descend,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  coal  seam  should  be  hotter  than  a  shallow  earth-stratum. 
The  only  conclusion  we  can  come  to  is  that  the  cause  of  heat 
is  local,  depending  oh  pressure  on  gases,  so  that  the  deeper  we  go 
the  less  of  both  we  should  find,  and  the  ordinary  methods  of 
mine  ventilation  would  suffice.  I  have  never  seen  it  mentioned 
as  in  use,  but  could  not  an  air-pump  worked  from  the  surface 
with  long  hose  be  used,  to  send  small  supplies  of  fresh  air 
into  the  furthest  working,  independent  of  the  supply  sent 
on  from  the  furnace,  which  supply  is  not  always  to  be 
depended  on,  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  miners  ]  Even 
gas  pipes  can  be  laid  to  any  distance,  why  not  aii'-pipes^ 
much  on  the  same  principle  P 

I  am,  Ac.,  H.  P.  Maltt. 


The  Stockport  School  Board. — The  Stockport  School 
Board,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Boards  elected  under  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  has  just  issued  its  first  half- 
yearly  report,  and  in  it  is  contained  some  interesting  and 
instructive  information  with  regard  both  to  the  work  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Board  and  to  the  results  attained  by  it 
down  to  the  29th  of  September  last.  From  the  first 
moment  of  its  election  the  Board  appears  to  have  lost  no 
time  in  clearing  the  way  for  the  effectual  performance  of 
its  ultimate  work  ;  and,  having  adopted  its  by-laws,  the 
interval  during  which  it  awaited  the  approval  of  the 
Queen  in  Council,  was  employed  in  preparing  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  borough  for  compulsory  education  “  by  fre¬ 
quent  visits  of  warning  and  explanation,”  which,  it  is  said, 
were  productive  of  much  good.  Immediately  on  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  by-laws  from  the  Education  Department  an 
officer  was  appointed  to  enforce  them,  and  the  first  direct 
action  towards  general  compulsory  education  was  taken. 
The  notices  served  upon  parents,  who  had  previously  neg¬ 
lected  to  send  their  children  to  school,  numbered  407,  and 
the  general  effect  produced  by  them  has  been  such  that, 
at  the  end  of  the  half-year,  there  was  an  increase  of  26 
per  cent,  in  the  average  attendance  of  children  at  the 
various  schools.  The  total  number  of  children  sent  to 
denominational  schools,  upon  payment  of  fees  by  the  Board, 
was  forty- seven,  and  it  appears  from  the  report  that  fees 
were  thus  paid  to  four  Church  of  England  schools  for 
seventeen,  to  three  Roman  Catholic  schools  for  twenty,  and 
to  one  Independent  school  for  ten  children.  It  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  find  that,  although  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
children  attending  school  on  the  average  was  more  than 
1,000,  the  extra  charge  upon  the  ratepayers  was  only  the 
amount  of  the  fees  for  thirty-two  children,  fifteen  of  the 
forty-seven  children  who  were  sent  to  denominational 
schools,  and  whose  fees  were  paid  by  the  Board,  having 
been  received  from  the  Poor-law  guardians. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 


The  principal  subject  of  conversation  in  the  City  has 
been  the  anomalous  state  of  the  Money  Market,  occasioned 
by  the  Bank  Directors  continuing  the  minimum  rate  at  5 
per  cent,  without  any  apparent  reason,  and  in  the  face 
of  considerable  additions  to  their  resources,  while  the 
discount  brokers  are  transacting  business  at  3^  per  cent. 
It  is  said  that  the  falling  tendency  of  the  Berlin  exchange 
has  caused  the  extra  measure  of  precaution,  and  ag^ 
that  it  is  probable  our  Government  may  require  a 
large  amount  on  account  of  taxes  at  the  end  of  the 
year ;  but  these,  if  not  mere  conjectures,  would  influence 
the  brokers  and  joint-stock  banks  quite  as  much  as  the 
Bank  of  England. 

In  English  Funds,  Consols  are  steady  at  92J  to  93,  the 
same  as  last  week. 

Foreign  Stocks  are  very  firm,  with  the  exception  of 
Spanish,  which  have  fallen,  owing  to  the  proposal  made  to 
the  Cortes  to  tax  the  internal  and  external  debts.  French 
are  mostly  in  demand  at  a  decided  improvement. 

Railways  have  established  a  further  general  advance,  the 
transactions  on  the  part  of  the  public  being  decidedly  m 
the  direction  of  investment. 

A  reduction  has  taken  place  in  the  shares  of  the 
Asphalte  and  Paving  Companies ;  but  Limner  have  been 
in  demand,  it  being  stated  that  this  company  has  pro¬ 
cured  a  contract  for  paving  Comhill.  ^  . 

The  Mineral  Hill  Silver  Mines  Company  (Limited;, 
announce  the  receipt,  per  steamer  City  of 
from  New  York,  of  18  bars  of  silver,  value  25,Uo 
dollars.  .  . , 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the 
Asphalte  Company  (Limited),  with  a  capital  of 
in  shares  of  lOi.,  of  which  Imlf  is  to  be  first  subsen 
The  object  is  to  purchase  for  28,0002.  (15,0002.  m 
and  13,0002.  in  shares)  the  patent  for  an  asphalte,  w 
”  is  believed  to  combine  every  advantage  of  other  aspnai 


OUR  COAL  SUPPLY. 

Sir, — Several  letters  have  been  placed  before  the  public 
lately,  particularly  by  the  Tme<,  pointing  out  the  difficulties 
of  following  coal  to  great  depths,  in  consequence  of  an  anti¬ 
cipated  givat  heat  from  the  imaginary  internal  fire,  and  sugges¬ 
tions  have  been  offered  as  to  the  best  way  of  modifying  the  evil. 
The  object  of  these  few  lines  is  to  examine  the  evidence 
given  by  science  in  coal  mines,  as  to  the  character  of  the  heat 
within  them.  This  evidence  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
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with  extra  solidity  and  safety  for  horses,  and  which,  it  is  tives  who  shall  adequately  sustain  tho  parts  of  Semi- 
affirmed,  can  be  produced  and  laid  complete,  with  proper  ramis  and  Arsace.  The  sisters  Barbara  and  Carlotta  Mar- 


caste 


concrete  foundation,  at  12s.  per  square  yard.  chisio  created  a  sensation  in  Paris  some  years  airo  when 

At  the  meeting  on  Thursday  of  the  Trinidad  Petroleum  there  undertook  the  parts,  but  we  in  England  havo 

Company,  in  liquidation,  the  liquidators  were  authorised  to  recognise  the  value  of  one  of  Rossini's 

effect  the  sale  of  the  Company's  estates  on  the  terms  pro-  J^^storpieces.  ^  To  enumerate  all  the  singers  who  havo 
posed  in  their  recent  circular.  This  arrangement,  it  was  fhe  roZe  of  the  Assyrian  queen  is  unnecessary!; 

mentioned,  will  enable  the  liquidators  to  return  about  3Z.  ^  say  that  all  the  great  son^tressos  of  the  day, 

per  share  to  the  shareholders.  from  Pasta  downwards,  including  Grisi,  Viardot,  Oarcia, 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Colorado  Terrible  Lode  Mining  S  P“"*:  ’tf 

n  ^  u  u  ^  au  loiu  •  a  u  iT  s<5*i*6vea  an  undoubted  success.  Few  will  forget  tho 

Company  (Limited)  will  be  held  on  the  13lh  met.,  “to  sensation  created  by  Alboni,  when  she  appeared  in  it 
consider  a  proposal  for  the  purchase  by  the  company  of  in  1847,  at  the  Royid  Italian  Opera.  The  “  caste  ”  on 
the  mines  _^d  other  property  of  the  Brown  Silver  Mining  night  was  as  good  as  coild  have  been  produced 

Company.  «  g0ason/’  and  with  such  a  company  of  “  artistes,"’ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Lisbon  Steam  Tramways  Company  the  performance  of  the  opera  was  admirably  carried  out.. 
(Limited),  the  chairman  (Mr  Chapman)  stated  that  every  When  we  have  such  an  actress  as  Mdlle.  Titiens  in  the 
preparation  is  being  made  for  the  early  laying  down  of  the  part  of  Semiramide,  supported  by  Mdme.  TrebelH- 
tramway,  and  ground  will  be  broken  in  about  three  weeks.  Bettini  as  Arsace,  and  with  Signor  Foli  as  Orve,  the 
Since  the  registration  of  the  Company,  a  fresh  and  valu-  Chief  of  the  Magi,  to  say  nothing  of  Signor  Agnesi  as 
able  concession  has. been  obtained,  by  which  the  Company  Assur,  and  Signor  Rinaldini  as  Idreno,  and  Signor 
will  have  the  command  of  the  whole  route  to  Cintra.  Casaboni  as  the  Ghost  of  Ninus,  wo  cannot  but  expect  a 

A  meeting  (convened  by  the  Council  of  Foreign  Bond-  8°^  rendering  of  the  work  nor  wore  the  h^  of  tho 
holders)  was  held  on  Tniday  of  the  holders  of  Spanish  e“,f'once  disappointed  in  thw  respect.  Mdlle.  Tit, ons. 

Bonds,  to  consider  the  threatened  reduction  of  18  per  cent.  ffT 

from  the  coupons  of  the  External  Debt  of  Spainrand  to  “"f®  seldom,  if  ever,  did  her  voice  tell 

adopt  such  measures  as  might  be  deemed  best  c^cuUted  ‘he  h™™™  air  Bel  ragpo.  A  mom 

to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Bondholders.  Mr  T.  M.  “quisito  rendermg  of  the  duet  ‘  Scrtetni  ognor  si  6do 
,rT>  V  ‘jAi.  1.-  AAjAi-A  ^hau  was  given  by  Madame  Trebelli-Bettini  and  Mdlle. 

W^uelin  M.P  who  occupied  the  chair,  stated  tUt  Titiens  ooW  harSly  be  desired.  The  well-known  duet, 

he  had  taken  the  chair  on  pub  io  grounds  fmling  that  «Giomo  d'orrore  ”  was  encored  most  enthnsiastically,  and 

a  strong  expression  of  disapprove!  should  go  forth  resect-  ^  ^  be  found  for  the  obnoxions 

ingthe  proposed  reduouon  from  the  coupons.  Mr  Ger-  b^bit  of  encoring  that  prevails  in  England.  Signoi- 

stenberg  refereed  to  the  original  prospectus  of  the  new  Agnesi  as  Assnr  was  thoronghly  efficient  in  Rossini’s 

Loan,  in  which  it  was  distinctly  stated  that  the  dm-  mnsio.  Signor  Foli,  a  really  oonscientions  artist, 

dend  was  to  be  “  free  from  Spanish  taxes ;  and  he  strongly  ^be  mnsio  allotted  to  Orve  with  excellent  taste,  and 

condemned  such  a  breach  of  faith  as  is  now  attempted  by  Signor  Rinaldini  as  Idreno  was  all  that  conld  be  wished, 
the  Spanish  Finance  Minister.  Resolutions  were  unani-  The  chorns,  an  important  part  in  opera,  was  good,  and, 
mously  passed,  appointing  a  committee  of  bondholders,  and  gj-  bt  exceptions,  praisewoHhy.  With 

authorising  them  to  adopt  vigorous  measures  to  secure  the  Signor  Li  Calsi  as  conductor,  the  overture,  always 

fulfilment  of  the  contract  so  solemnly  entered  upon.  a  favonrite,  wont  remarkably  well,  though  we  think 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night :  the  last  movement  might  nave  been  taken  a  littlo 

Consols,  92}  to  93.  faster. 

Foreign  Bonds: — Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  94}  to  94j ;  Egyp“  Tuesday  Sonnambula  was  produced,  witb 

tian  Seven  per  Cents.,  Viceroy.  85}  to  86} ;  ditto  Seven  per  Mdlle.  Marimon  as  Amina,  and  the  same  artiMte  was 

Cents.,  1868,  80}  to  81}  ;  ditto  Khedive,  72}  to  72}  ;  French  Six  announced  to  sing  Maria  in  “  La  Figlia  del  Regimento  ** 
percents.  98}  to  98};ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  12  to  12}  prem.;lulian  night.  This  evening  Mdlle.  Jenny  Devries  is  to 

Fire  per  Cents.,  61}  to  62 ;  Peruvian  Five  per  Cents.,  92}  to  93 ;  ,  jn  ±  •  m  a  »»  j  ^ 'kk  a  xxjii 

Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  33  to  33};  ditto  Scrip.  1871.  2}  tc  make  her  m  “  Traviata,  and  on  Monday  Mdlle. 

2};  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1866,  47}  to  48;  ditto  Six  per  Marimon  will  make  her  first  appearance  in  England  as 
Cents.,  1865,  64}  to  66} ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  54}  to  64};  Rosina  in  ‘*11  Barbiere.”  Next  Wednesday  all  tho 
ditto.  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  3}  to  3  dis.  principal  singers  of  the  Opera  company  are  to  take  part 

English  Railway  Shares  Brighton,  68^  to  68} ;  Caledonian,  in  a  morning  concert  at  the  Albert  Hall,  under  tho 

direction  of  Sir  Jnlius  Benedict. 

to  109 ;  Great  Northern  “A.,  155}  to  156  ;  London  and  North* 

Western,  145}  to  145}  ;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  24}  to  24} ;  ■  -  — 

Metropolitan,  75}  to  75}  ;  Metropolitan  District,  32}  to  33  ;  Mid* 

land,  138}  to  138};  North-Eastern  “Consols,”  172}  to  172};  ■R'RTTTflTT  AKD  PORFIGM  PTCTTIRFCi  Am  mui;% 
Sheffield,  68}  to  68}  ;  and  South-Eastern,  96}  to  96}.  BRiriSli  AND  tUKlLilUN  PiCiUKlLia  Ai  IDij 

Miscellaneous  Shares:  —  Anglo-American  Telegraph,  110  to  FRENCH  GALLERY. 

112;  Anglo-Mediterranean  Telegraph,  158  to  159  ;  British  Indian  .  ...  i  ,Tr-  x  -n  t -i-'x*  «  i  t. 

Telegraph,  8}  to  8};  ditto  Extension  Telegraph,  11}  to  11}  ;  The  nineteenth  Annual  Winter  Exhibition  of  Pictures  b7 
China  Telegraph,  8}  to  8} ;  Falmouth  and  Malta,  10}  to  10} ;  British  and  Foreign  Artists,  now  on  view  at  the  French 
French  Atlantic  Telegraph,  20}  to  21;  Hudson’s  Bay,  9}  to  9} ;  Gallery,  Pallmall,  is  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  high 

ordinary  excellence.  All  the  best  pictures  are  by  artists  of 
established  reputation,  and  in  no  instance  do  they  display 
any  novelty  of  style  or  of  subject,  or  any  advance  upon  th& 
previous  achievements  of  the  painter.  This  year  Mr 
Orchardson  has  sent  no  contribution  to  this  exhibition,  bull 
the  Scotch  School  is  worthily  represented  by  Messrs  T. 


who  looked  every  inch  the  Queen,  sang  admirably  tho 
music  allotted  to  her,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  did  her  voice  toll 
better  than  in  the  bravura  air,  “Bel  raggio.”  A  more 
exquisite  rendering  of  the  duet  “  Serbami  ognor  si  fido 
than  was  given  by  Madame  Trebelli-Bettini  and  Mdlle. 
Titiens  could  hardly  be  desired.  The  well-known  duet, 
“Giomo  d'orrore  ”  was  encored  most  enthnsiastically,  and 
with  as  good  reason  as  can  be  found  for  the  obnoxions 
habit  of  encoring  that  prevails  in  England.  Signor 
Agnesi  as  Assur  was  thoroughly  efficient  in  Rossini's 
florid  music.  Signor  Foli,  a  really  conscientious  artist^ 
gave  the  music  allotted  to  Orve  with  excellent  taste,  and 
Signor  Rinaldini  as  Idreno  was  all  that  conld  be  wished. 

I  The  chorns,  an  important  part  in  opera,  was  good,  and^ 
with  some  slight  exceptions,  praiseworthy.  With 
Signor  Li  Calsi  as  conductor,  the  overture,  always 
a  favonrite,  wont  remarkably  well,  though  we  think 
the  last  movement  might  have  been  taken  a  littlo 
■  faster. 

On  Tuesday  “  Sonnamhula "  was  produced,  with 
Mdlle.  Marimon  as  Amina,  and  the  same  artiste  was 
announced  to  sing  Maria  in  “  La  Figlia  del  Regimento  ** 
last  night.  This  evening  Mdlle.  Jenny  Devries  is  to 
make  her  dehut  in  “  Traviata,"  and  on  Monday  Mdlle. 
Marimon  will  make  her  first  appearance  in  England  as 
Rosina  in  “  II  Barbiere.”  Next  Wednesday  all  tho 
principal  singers  of  the  Opera  company  are  to  take  part 
in  a  morning  concert  at  the  Albert  Hall,  under  tho 
direction  of  Sir  Julius  Benedict. 


ITALIAN  OPERA.  previous  achievements  of  the  painter.  This  year  Mr 

The  short  autumn  season  of  Italian  Opera  which  Mr  Orchardson  has  sent  no  contribution  to  this  exhibition,  Imt 
Mapleson  commenced  at  Oovent  Garden  Theatre  last  Scotch  School  is  worthily  represented  by  Messrs  T. 
Monday,  promises  to  be  as  successful  as  the  like  experi-  Faed,  J.  Pettie,  W.  McTaggart,  J.  Archer,  and  E.  Nicol. 
ments  of  previous  years.  Flotow’s  “  L’Ombra  ”  is  the  “  The  Haunted  Wood  *'  is  an  admirable  and  thorooghlj 
only  novelty  announced ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  English  characteristic  specimen  of  Mr  Pettie’s  work,  and,  perhaps,. 


public  are  content,  whether  in  or  out  of  season,  to  on  the  whole,  the  finest  picture  in  the  gallery.  Two 
hear  the  old  favourites,  and  they  have  no  need  to  KtLe  dainty  maidens,  in  skirting  the  edge  of  a  sombre  wood^ 
grumble  if  all  are  produced  as  satisfactorily  as  was  are  Bering  with  beating  hearts  into  its  gloomy  recesses  for 
‘  Semiramide  ”  on  the  opening  night.  some  corroboration  of  the  weird  stories  told  about  tho  spot. 

“  Semiramide  ”  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  having  Bonnie  lassies  they  are,  and  still  more  interesting  thwii 
been  produced  on  the  English  stage  often  enough  to  bonnie,  as  they  cling  to  each  other^  in  attitudes  finely 
enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  habitues  of  Italian  Opera  indicative  of  the  conflict  between  curiosity  and  awe  which  m 
m  England ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  two  representa-  agitating  their  bosoms.  Like  all  Mr  Pettie  s  heroes  and 
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heroines,  these  figures  are  not  overburdened  with  flesh* 
but  their  muscles  and  sinews  are  eloquent  organs  of 
expression : 

One  might  almost  saj  their  bodies  thought. 

Mr  T.  Faed  has  added  another  portrait  to  his  series  of 
Scotch  lasses,  a  finished  sketch  exhibiting  all  that  strength 
and  solidity  of  colour  which  characterise  his  work.  A 
strong,  “  bairdly  "  lass,  with  handsome,  though  neither 
delicate  nor  dignified  features,  towsy,  short,  curly,  brown 
hair,  and  deep,  clear,  blue  eyes,  is  seated  on  a  bank  with 
hands  crossed  on  her  knee,  and  looking  forward  dreamily 
into  the  future.  The  girl’s  posture,  however,  is  somewhat 
stiff  and  constrained,  and  might  suggest  the  idea  that  she 
had  been  posed  by  a  photographer.  This  picture  cannot  be 
accepted  as  a  satisfactory  illustration  to  the  lines  : 

Up  amid  the  misty  mountains. 

Treading  o’er  the  blooming  heather. 

There  I  met  my  bonnie  lassie 

Keeping  a’  her  Elves  together. 

Mr  Faed  makes  no  attempt  to  embody  the  blithe  move¬ 
ment  of  that  stanza,  and  it  is  singularly  inappropriate  as  the 
motto  for  a  still  figure.  Watching  the  Boats,”  by  Mr 
McTaggart,  is  attractive  on  account  of  the  delicate  sentiment 
by  which  it  is  pervaded,  and  of  the  appreciation  of  colour  it 
displays ;  but,  like  other  efforts  by  the  same  painter,  the 
picture  lacks  finish.  It  is  not  worked  out.  The  portrait 
exhibited  by  Mr  Archer  looks  like  a  faithful  copy  of  some 
half-faded  work  by  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  of  the  landscapes  in  the  gal¬ 
lery  is  a  composition  by  Mr  B.  W.  Leader  (No.  6),  repre¬ 
senting  a  broad,  slow,  flowing  river,  reflecting  on  its  smooth 
and  placid  bosom  the  varied  tints  of  an  afternoon  summer 
sky,  and  the  graceful  forms  of  the  slender  birch-trees  that 
grow  upon  its  banks.  The  feeling  of  the  scene  almost 
justifies  the  application  to  the  picture  of  the  couple  of 
verses  from  Mr  Tennyson’s  “  Brook,”  quoted  in  the  cata¬ 
logue.  A  smaller  work  of  Mr  Leader’s,  entitled  “  Morning 
on  the  Banks  of  Derwentwater  ”  is  equally  meritorious.  Mr 
C.  E.  Johnson  exhibits  two  clever  landscapes,  “  Crossing 
the  Common,”  and  “  Summer  Day  on  the  Thames.” 
Among  the  landscapes,  we  observed  an  interesting  little 
sketch  by  M.  J.  Maris  (No.  88),  Study  from  Nature.” 
This  is  a  very  promising  bit  of  painting.  The  effect  is 
peculiar  and  striking,  and  has  been  produced  by  the  simplest 
means.  A  dull  white-grey  sky  is  reflected,  with  but  slight 
modification,  from  the  tranquil  surface  of  a  sluggish  stream, 
bordered  with  deep-green  grass,  and  a  low,  dark  range  of 
red-tiled  buildings. 

M.  L.  Alma  Tadema’s  **  Pottery  Painting  ”  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  clever  little  picture,  the  theme  being  exactly  suited 
to  the  artist’s  peculiar  style.  M.  Edouard  Frere  has  not 
been  particularly  successful  in  his  “  Cooper’s  Children  at 
Breakfast.”  There  are  several  better  paintings  of  a 
similar  description  in  this  collection,  as,  for  instance, 
either  of  Mr  F.  D.  Hardy’s  two  pictures,  “  Good  Friday,” 
and  “  The  Sisters,”  which  show  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  previous  work  of  this  artist.  M.  T.  E. 
Saintin’s  Parisian  Home,  1870,”  is  really  a  splendid 
specimen  of  the  school  to  which  it  belongs,  but  we  cannot 
say  that  we  greatly  admire  it.  The  elegantly-furnished 
little  boudoir,  with  its  well-leaded  gas-stove,  at  which  a 
tastefully-attired  young  lady  is  warming  her  toes  and  hands, 
is  very  correctly  reproduced,  but  the  picture  is  cold,  hard, 
polished,  glassy,  and  artificial  in  feeling.  Under  the  title 
"Life  Sunshine,”  M.  Adolphe  shows  a  portrait  of  a  bright¬ 
eyed,  warm-cheeked  girl  hugging  an  orange  to  her  breast, 
which  is  not  without  merit.  Mrs  Romer’s  "Crimson 
Roses  ”  is  a  very  creditable  picture,  although  the  lady’s 
beauty  is  not  entitled  to  be  described  as  “  fatal.”  In 
"Ago — that  thinketh  many  things,”  Mrs  Anderson  has 
not  been  so  successful  as  in  her  "Youth — full  of  imagining.” 
The  expression  in  the  old  man’s  face  is  affected  and  even 
theatrical,  whereas  the  girl  is  simple  and  natural,  as  well 
as  spirited.  There  is  a  thinness  of  colour  in  these  pictures 
that  seriously  detracts  from  their  effect.  A  pair  of  small 
pictures  representing  scenes  in  Constantinople,  by  M.  A. 


wiii  Buaiuiii  wituuub  auvaacmg  me  repuiaiion  these  painters 

have  gained.  M.  Gierymski’s  "  Going  to  the  Meet  in  the 
Olden  Times  ”  is  a  picture  of  much  merit,  and  M.  Bumier’s 
two  landscapes,  “Storm  brewing  on  the  Belgian  Coast” 
and  "  Shades  of  Evening,”  deserve  notice  for  their  quiet, 
truthful  tone  and  sentiment.  M.  Weber’s  "  Going  to  the 
Rescue,”  a  lifeboat  plying  near  a  wreck  in  a  stormy  sea, 
contains  some  powerful  drawing,  and  Mr  T.  F.  Dicksee’s 
"Miranda”  and  "Sylvia”  are  prettily-pamted  ladies. 
Two  small  pictures  by  Mr  John  Burr  are  the  most  humorous 
works  in  the  gallery.  “  Winter,”  by  far  the  best  of  the 
pair,  is  a  little  girl,  cosily  muflded  and  hooded,  making  her 
way  home  from  school  through  the  slush,  and  followed  by 
a  "droukit”  terrier,  whose  tail  is  curled  despondingly 
between  his  legs,  and  who  hesitates  to  put  his  fore-paw 
down  again  among  the  cold,  wet  snow.  In  "Summer” 
the  same  companions  are  seen  together,  but  now  the  girl  is 
dragging  her  light  bonnet  by  the  string,  neck,  breast,  and 
legs  are  bare,  while  the  dog  is  frisking  with  pleasure  and 
barking  in  her  face.  This  last  picture  is  nearly  altogether 
spoiled,  we  regret  to  say,  in  consequence  of  the  wret^edly 
bad  drawing  of  the  girl’s  legs  and  feet. 


"THE  TEMPEST”  AT  THE  QUEEN’S  THEATRE. 

Dryden’s  and  Davenant’s  adaptation  of  "  The  Tempest,” 
in  1667 — when  jingling  rhymes  and  noisy  music  and  vulgar 
dancing  were  combined  with  costlier  scenery  than  had  ever 
been  attempted  before ;  when  Sycorax  appeared  on  the 
boards  with  Caliban,  and,  as  a  foil  to  Miranda,  the  maiden 
who  had  never  seen  a  man,  was  brought  in  Hyppolito,  a 
youth  who  had  never  seen  a  woman — marks  an  epoch  in  the 
degradation  of  the  stage.  Later  generations  have  learnt  to 
avoid  some  of  the  coarsenesses  which  Davenant  imported 
into  the  theatre,  and  which  Dryden  blunted  his  genius 
in  pandering  to  ;  but  we  have  never  got  back  to 
that  simplicity  of  stage  representation  which  rendered 
it  possible  for  the  most  exquisitely  fantastical,  nearly 
the  most  poetical,  of  all  Shakespeare’s  plays  to  be  satis¬ 
factorily  performed.  When  a  mere  signboard  told  that 
this  scene  was  laid  before  Prospero’s  .cell,  and  that 
one  "  on  board  a  ship  at  sea, — a  storm  with  thunder  and 
lightning,” — when  there  was  no  more  attempt  to  dress  up 
Ariel  as  "  an  airy  spirit,”  or  Caliban  as  "  a  savage  and 
deformed  slave,”  than  school -boys  at  a  breaking-up  enter¬ 
tainment  would  make, — there  was  really  no  hindrance  to 
enjoyment  of  the  poet’s  delicate  fancies,  and  to  apprehension 
of  the  profound  truths  that  he  imaged  forth  in  altogether 
untrammelled  verse.  But  the  realism  of  the  modem  sta^  is 
terribly  disappointing.  Ariel,  decked  in  the  scantiwi 
garments  of  a  ballet-girl,  walking  over  the  boards  with 
lime-light  so  falling  upon  her  as  to  show  a  very  substantial 
shadow  of  her  legs,  or  being  borne  through  the  air  by  a 
cunning  but  very  visible  arrangement  of  ropes  and^  iron 
bars,  is  a  painful  check  to  the  illusion  that  Shakespeare 
intended,  and  that  any  good  reader,  without  dre^  or 
machinery,  could  much  ^tter  maintain.  When  will  any 
stage-manager  be  bold  enough  to  try  the  experiment  of 
returning  to  the  absolute  simplicity  of  the  EliMbethian 
theatres  ?  We  believe  his  audience  would  prefer  it,  and  he 
would  be  spared  the  heavy  expense  by  which  we  are  told 
that,  with  slight  patronage  from  the  public,  newly  sreiy 
Shakespearian  revival  becomes  a  ruinous  speculation. 

We  have  no  special  complaint  to  make  against  the  way 
in  which  "  The  Tempest  ”  is  produced  at  the  Queen  ■ 
Theatre.  In  most  cases  recent  traditions  have  been  lo  - 
lowed,  and  much  of  the  scener)’,  as  scenery,  is  exceptional  y 
good.  That  especially  of  the  third  act,  representing  “  » 
glen,”  which,  according  to  the  playbill,  “  opens  and 
covers  an  extensive  and  luxuriant  view  of  the  interior 
the  island,”  is  quite  as  good  as  any  transformation-swne 

a  pantomime,  and  the  device  by  which,  near  the  dose 
the  play,  Ariel  hovers  over  the  stage,  sitting  astride  a 
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hce,  or  lying  in  a  cowslip’s  bell.  The  last  scene  of  all,  too, 
in  which  Prospero,  standing  oh  the  prow  of  a  ship,  with  his 
newly-found  friends  around  him,  repeats  the  epilogue,  and 
iben  sails  off  the  stage,  while  Ariel,  now  an  enfranchised 
4Dgel,  appears  high  up  in  the  air,  and  blows  kisses  to  him 
in  the  most  orthodox  stage-fashion,  and  Caliban  grovels  on 
ihe  ground,  is  a  triumph  of  theatrical  carpentry  ;  but  it  is 
entirely  in  excess  of  Shakespeare’s  instructions.  As  a  mere 
fipectacle,  with  ballets  and  similar  appliances  for  the  amuse- 
snent  of  vulgar  spectators,  this  representation  of  “The 
Tempest  ”  is  very  good,  and  special  commendation  is  due 
to  Mr  Arthur  Sullivan’s  musical  arrangements ;  but  it  is 
not  Shakespeare’s  “  Tempest.” 

There  is  not  much  room  for  acting  in  this  play,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  need  say  little  against  the  way  in  which  it  is  here 
Acted.  Mr  Byder  is  respectable,  and  not  alwajrs  too  elocu¬ 
tionary,  as  Prospero.  Miss  Henrietta  Hodson  is  as  charming 
An  Ariel  as  could  be  looked  for  under  the  conditions  with 
which  she  has  to  comply,  her  voice  and  her  limbs  being 
•equally  attractive.  Mr  George  Bignold  would  be  a  satis¬ 
factory  Caliban,  if  he  would  make  less  of  the  drunken 
scenes ;  and  Mr  Vollaire,  from  a  farcical  point  of  view 
makes  a  tolerable  Stephano. 


“ONGUABD,”  AT  THE  COUBT  THEATBE. 

If  the  second  and  third  acts  of  Mr  W.  S.  Gilbert’s  new 
comedy  were  as  good  as  the  first,  it  would  be  a  capital 
play.  As  it  is,  it  contains  enough  good  writing,  and  its 
cleverly  conceived  plot  is  well  enough  worked  out,  to  main¬ 
tain,  though  hardly  to  enhance,  the  reputation  that  its 
author  has  earned  by  the  best  of  his  earlier  pieces. 

The  heroine  of  “  On  Guard  ”  is  Jessie  Blake,  who, 
when  the  play  opens,  is  living  at  Beauclerc  Castle,  her 
uncle’s  house,  and  who  is  in  love  with  her  cousin,  Guy 
Warrington.  The  two  are  engaged,  though  that  has  not 
yet  been  announced,  and  Jessie  has  a  tiff  with  her  lover 
because  of  her  innocent,  or  innocently  meant,  fiirtations  with 
other  gentlemen.  For  this  she  is  taken  to  task  by  Mrs 
FitzOsbome,  a  more  experienced  fiirt,  who  warns  her  that  she 
will  do  harm  by  her  show  of  favour  to  Denis  Grant,  Guy 
Warrington’s  old  schoolfellow,  who  six  years  before  had 
been  jilted,  and  who  was  thereby  so  cut  up  that  he  has 
had  to  spend  the  six  years  in  African  exploration  as  a 
cure  for  his  wounds.  Just  returned  to  England,  he  is 
charmed  by  Jessie’s  pretty  ways,  and  her  genuine  interest 
in  his  adventures.  He  proposes  to  her,  only  to  hear  that 
she  is  engaged  to  her  cousin,  and  to  see  her  hearty  grief  at 
the  trouble  she  has  innocently  caused  him.  Guy,  who  is  a 
young  subaltern,  is  just  going  to  join  his  regiment  at 
Gibraltar,  and,  not  knowing  what  has  happened,  he  exacts 
from  Denis  Grant  a  promise  that  he  will  watch  over  Jessie 
during  his  absence.  Thus  at  the  close  of  the  first  act  Denis 
Grant,  the  real  hero  of  the  play,  is  placed  “  on  guard.’’ 
Before  its  close,  however,  we  have  been  introduced  to  Baby 
Boodle,  an  amusing  simpleton,  who  devotes  himself  to  Mrs 
FitzOsbome,  and  whom  Mrs  FitzOsbome  plays  with  while 
she  sets  her  cap  at  Captain  Eavanagh,  a  clever  unprincipled 
man,  apt  at  saying  rude  things,  and  prowling  about  in 
search  of  something  that  will  eke  out  his  scanty  income. 
To  this  end  a  chance  is  thrown  in  his  way  by  the  arrival  of 
Anthony  Grouse,  a  low  attorney,  who  secretly  informs 
Eavanagh  that  Jessie  Blake  was  only  an  adopted  child, 
and  that  the  fortune  she  has  inherited  really  belongs 
to  him.  A  bargain  is  struck  between  these  two  for  the 
division  of  the  money  after  Grouse  has  done  all  the  dirty 
work,  although  Eavanagh,  misled  by  Jessie’s  good-natured 
ways  and  her  having  at  Mrs  FitzOsbome’s  instiga¬ 
tion  invited  him  to  join  their  yachting  expedition  to 
the  Mediterranean,  thinks  she  likes  him,  and  that  it  may 
be  better  to  take  all  her  fortune  as  her  husband  than 
to  receive  half  of  it  through  Grouse’s  intervention. 

That  thought  produces  the  chief  adventures  of  the 
86cond  act,  the  scene  of  which  is  on  the  deck  of  the  yacht 
Skylark,  off  Cadiz.  There  Baby  Boodle  continues  his 
worship  of  Mrs  FitzOsbome,  while  she  continues  to  use 
^im  as  a  help  towards  captivating  Captain  Eavanagh. 
Denis  Grant  scolds  Jessie  for  fiirting  with  Baby  Boodle, 
and  quarrels  with  Eavanagh  for  making  love  to  the  young 


lady,  until  she,  not  liking  his  honest  tyranny,  and  not  dis* 
ceming  the  plot  by  which  she  is  assailed,  quarrels  with  him 
on  account  of  his  rudeness  to  her  father’s  guest.  Denis 
Grant  goes  away  in  disgust,  thinking  ill  of  Jessie,  and  be¬ 
lieving  her  false  to  his  friend.  Eavanagh,  supposing  that 
he  can  have  no  difficulty  in  marrying  Jessie,  throws  off  the 
dirty  lawyer,  and  thus  makes  him  his  enemy.  There  is 
good  material  in  this  act,  but  it  is  not  well  worked  out,  and 
the  amusing  scenes  between  Mrs  FitzOsbome  and  Baby 
Boodle  scarcely  atone  for  the  very  much  spun-out  war  of 
villanies  between  Eavanagh  and  Grouse. 

The  third  act  is  even  more  unskilful.  Here  we  are 
introduced  to  Guy  Warrington’s  quarters  at  Gibraltar, 
where,  in  anticipation  of  the  arrival  of  the  Skylark,  Denis 
Grant  comes  to  tell  his  friend  that  he  has  ceased  to  be 
“  on  guard,”  but  declines  to  gives  the  reason.  Grouse  and 
Eavanagh .  afterwards  come  in  separately,  and  between 
them  they  give  such  a  false  account  of  what  has  happened 
on  the  yacht  that  Guy  believes  his  friend  has  undermined 
him  in  J essie’s  affections.  After  the  arrival  of  Jessie  and  the 
other  members  of  the  yachting  party,  many  tears  and  pro¬ 
testations  are  needed  to  set  matters  right.  Of  courre 
Grouse’s  scheme  of  disinheriting  Jessie  is  thwarted  by  the 
discovery  of  a  will,  and  he  and  Eavanagh  are  utterly  discom¬ 
fited,  while  Mrs  FitzOsbome  accepts  in  earnest  the  worship 
of  Baby  Boodle,  and  Jessie  and  Guy  are  finally  reconciled. 
Only  Denis  Grant  is  left  out  in  the  cold,  and  we  are  left 
to  suppose  that  at  least  six  other  years  of  African  explora¬ 
tion  will  be  needed  for  repairing  all  the  injuries  and  insults 
to  which  he  has  been  exposed. 

Mr  Gilbert  has  hardly  made  the  most  of  his  conception 
of  Denis  Grant,  and  he  heaps  upon  him  unnecessary 
troubles.  Some  compensation  for  his  misfortunes  ought  to 
have  been  introduced  into  the  play,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  have 
been  hinted  at  as  within  his  reach.  He  l^ing  the  prin¬ 
cipal  person  in  the  comedy,  it  is  inartistic  to  allow  the  cur¬ 
tain  to  fall  upon  him  in  a  tragic  mood.  One  cannot  help 
hoping  all  along  that  he  will  in  the  end  marry  Jessie 
Blake,  especially  as  Guy  Warrington  is  too  much  of  a  milk, 
sop  to  deserve  the  good  fortune  that  falls  to  him.  This 
may  be  partly  due,  however,  not  to  any  fault  of  the 
author’s,  but  to  the  circumstance  that  Denis  Grant  is  per¬ 
sonated  by  Mr  Markby,  whose  acting  throughout  is  fairly 
good,  while  Guy  Warrington’s  part  is  played  by  Miss 
Brennan.  Miss  Brennan  is  clever,  of  course;  but  she 
neither  looks  nor  plays  the  man  in  her  dress-coat  and  black 
trowsers.  Mr  Clayton,  as  Baby  Boodle,  is  delightful ;  but 
Baby’s  rival.  Captain  Eavanagh,  is  not  skilfully  represented 
by  Mr  A.  Bishop.  Meant  to  be  a  scoundrel  and  a  wit,  he 
is  neither  in  Mr  Bishop’s  hands.  Mr  Bighton  is  very 
farcical  as  Anthony  Grouse ;  but  his  pantomime  is  often 
out  of  place  in  the  comedy,  and  he  appears  either  to  make 
far  more  of  his  part  than  Mr  Gilbert  intended,  or  to  have 
been  fitted  by  Mr  Gilbert  with  a  part  out  of  harmony  with 
the  rest  of  the  play.  We  need  hardly  say  that  Miss  Oliver 
is  altogether  charming  as  the  dashing  widow,  Mrs  Fitz¬ 
Osbome,  and  that  Miss  Eate  Bishop  is  always  refined  and 
attractive  as  Jessie  Blake.  Both  these  ladies  do  their  parts 
very  well  all  through  the  play,  and  add  much  to  its 
success. 

The  success,  in  spite  of  some  complaints  from  the  pit  on 
the  first  night,  is  genuine  and  well-deserved.  Mr  Gilbert 
might  have  put  more  careful  writing  into  his  work.  Some 
of  it  is  smart,  and  there  is  in  it  quite  as  much  erode  wit  as 
could  be  expected  or  desired,  but  the  wit  should  have  been 
more  polished. 

“  On  Guard  ”  is  well  put  on  the  stage.  There  are  only 
three  changes  of  scenery ;  but  the  moonlit-garden  at  Beau¬ 
clerc,  in  which  the  first  act  passes,  is  very  pretty ;  and  the 
deck  of  the  Skylark,  which  serves  for  the  second  act,  is 
admirably  reprosented  in  all  respects. 

The  Sundxt  Lbctubx  Socistt  be^ns  to-morrow  its  first  series 
of  lectures  for  the  present  winter  with  a  very  good  programme. 
Most  of  the  lectures  will  be  scientific.  To-morrow,  however,  the 
Bev.  W.  G.  Clark,  of  Cambridge,  will  discourse  on  “True  and 
False  Protestantism,”  and  on  the  following  Sunday  a  yet  more 
interesting  lecture  may  be  expected  from  Mr  Jiram  Row,  a  native 
of  Mysore,  on  “  Education  in  India.”  We  trust  that  the  work  of 
this  excellent  society  will  meet  with  continued  and  inc^ased 
success. 
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DOGMA. 

Authority  and  Conscience:  a  Free  Debate  on  Tonde^  (if 
Dogmatic  Theology  and  on  the  Characteristics  of  Faith.  Edited  bj 
Coniray  Morel.  Lougmans,  Green,  and  Co. 

This  book  is  cast  in  the  form  of  a  dialogae,  and  purports 
to  give  the  substance  of  a  free  debate  betvreen  two 
barristers,  a  High-Anglican  clergyman  and  a  specimen  of 
the  '^old-fashioned  Churchman  of  fifty  years  ago.’*  The 
discussion  is  supposed  to  take  place  under  the  shadow  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral  between  old  college  friends  casually 
brought  together.  The  author  has  failed,  we  think,  in  the 
use  of  dialogue.  The  dialogues  of  Plato  sustain  interest 
because  they  lead  nowhere.  They  criticise  and  pull  in 
pieces  commonplace  opinions  generally  regarded  as  infallible, 
and  exhibit  in  ceaseless  activity  the  exercise  of  the  dia¬ 
lectical  faculty,  which  was  to  the  active  minds  of  Athens 
what  a  run  is  to  an  imprisoned  hound.  Besides,  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  Plato  would  have  adopted  the 
form  of  dialogue  in  addressing  an  audience  in  the  present 
day.  Berkeley  redeemed  dialogue  from  insipidity  by  the 
great  freshness  of  his  style,  and  the  novelty  and  startling 
character  of  his  paradox.  The  author  of  this  volume  has 
endeavoured  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  dialogue,  but  he  fails 
to  achieve  anything  beyond  a  collection  of  abbreviated 
speeches,  and  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  is  taken 
up  as  a  long- written  memorandum. 

So  far  as  the  object  or  drift  of  the  book  can  bo  gathered, 
it  seems  to  be  written  in  favour  of  a  religion  without 
dogma.  But  the  way  to  this  goal  is  extremely  tortuous  and 
peculiar.  The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  directed  to 
showing  that  the  fundamental  positions  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  indeed  of  all  Protestant,  and  even  **  ultra- 
Protestant  ’*  sects,  lead,  by  a  few  simple  and  unavoidable 
logical  steps,  to  the  Church  of  Borne,  though  that  Church 
contains  such  **  a  strange  mass  of  apparent  absurdities — 
moral,  religious,  historical,  critical,  and  scientific  ” — that  the 
author  recoils,  and  gives  way  to  a  qualified  acceptance  of 
undogmatic  theology.  The  contention  is  that  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  Church  of  England  is  essentially  illogical, 
and  that  the  seeker  after  truth  must  go  on  to  Borne  or  to 
latitudinarianism.  The  three  postulates  upon  which  the 
discussion  proceeds  are  as  follows : 

].  Religion  is  essentially  dogmatic. 

2.  None  but  those  who  accept  a  certain  dogmatic  creed  can 
reasonably  count  upon  their  acceptance  by  God. 

3.  God  has  given  to  man  an  infallible  guide  to  essential 
dogmatic  truth. 

Starting  from  those  propositions,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  way  lies  straight  to  Borne.  Assuming  that  the  Bible  is 
itself  infallibly  true,  there  is  no  certainty  that  by  its  aid 
alone  a  pious  soul  can  find  truth.  Innumerable  sects 
interpret  the  Bible  in  as  many  different  ways,  and  each 
consigns  all  but  itself  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  unsound 
belief.  If  salvation  depends  on  getting  upon  the  right 
track,  what  a  horrible  fate  is  assigned  to  the  bewildered 
sons  of  men  in  danger  of  eternal  torments  I  We  do  not, 
however,  care  to  follow  the  author’s  arguments ;  it  is 
enough  to  indicate  the  general  plan  of  his  operations.  But 
we  must  acknowledge  that  the  argument  in  favour  of  the 
Roman  view,  or  rather  the  opposition  to  Biblical  infalli¬ 
bility,  is  stated  in  a  trenchant  and  vigorous  manner.  The 
High-Church  party,  conducting  a  dangerous  flirtation  with 
the  scarlet  woman,  is  excessively  candid  in  exposing  the 
weakness  and  frailty  of  its  law-established  bride.  Then 
we  are  told  that  “  by  far  the  ablest  and  most  impartial 
of  our  Biblical  critics  agree  in  maintaining  that,  whilst  some 
parts  of  the  New  Testament  are  only  doubtfully  Apostolic, 
some  are  unquestionably  not  Apostolic.”  The  following  is 
the  author’s  description  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible, 
which  he  calls,  with  scant  reverence,  “  certain  antiquarian 
documents”: 

A  mass  of  discordant  records,  of  very  doubtful  authorship: 
bearing  about  them  unmistakable  signs  of  having  been  patched  and 
sopplemented  by  nobodr  knows  who ;  put  together  2,000  years 
^o,  in  a  singularly  credulous  age,  by  men  who,  whatever  their 
have  been,  belonged  apparently  to  the  more  simple 

thichmaTl?®^  abounding  in  marvels 

y  possibly  in  some  cases  be  reported  by  eye-witnesses. 


but  which,  for  the  most  part,  rest  confessedly  upon  mere  hearsav 
— upon  such  evidence,  that  is  to  say,  as  would  not  be  accepted  m 
a  court  of  justice  in  proof  of  the  most  ordinary  statement. 

The  assumption  upon  which  the  whole  argument  pro¬ 
ceeds — that  the  human  race  is  in  danger  of  eternal  perdi¬ 
tion,  and  can  only  be  saved  by  some  dogmatic  nostrum _ is 

in  itself,  so  absurd  that  a  certain  air  of  unreality  hangs 
over  the  whole  discussion.  Every  system  of  religion 
repeats  the  same  assumption,  and  adds  that  it  alone 
possesses  the  secret  of  everlasting  life.  It  is,  in  fact  the 
necessary  substratum  of  all  religions.  If  the  position  of 
mankind  in  the  next  world  does  not  depend  upon  any  theo¬ 
logical  doctrines,  or  on  any  special  machinery,  religion, 
from  occupying  the  first  rank  in  importance  of  human 
interests,  sinks  to  the  last.  There  are  two  possible  conjec¬ 
tures  in  regard  to  a  future  life ;  and,  according  to  our  selec¬ 
tion,  will  be  our  view  of  the  intrinsic  importance  of  religion. 
One  is  that  nothing  that  we  can  do  or  say  will  have  the 
slightest  effect  upon  our  destiny  in  any  other  world  than  this. 
Apart  from  religious  dogma,  there  is  no  intrinsic  impossi¬ 
bility,  or  even  improbability,  in  such  a  supposition.  The 
analogy  employed  by  the  most  orthodox  and  laborious  of 
natural  theologians  is  the  transformation  of  insects  from 
the  chrysalis  state,  and  it  rather  favours  the  idea  that  our 
second  state  may  have  little  resemblance  to,  and  be  scarcely 
affected  by,  our  first.  Reason  and  Plato  may  lead  us  up 
to  a  future  life,  but  neither  reason  nor  Plato  can  give  us 
the  slightest  notion  of  what  will  then  be  the  condition  or 
state  of  men.  Without  knowing  what  are  the  conditions 
of  life  in  the  next  world,  or  in  what  manner  we  shall  exist, 
it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  form  the  faintest  semblance 
of  a  conjecture  as  to  which  mode  of  life,  if  any,  will  best 
fit  us  for  a  new  and  untried  state.  It  is  conceivable,  for 
example,  that,  in  the  next  world,  we  may  have  no  means 
of  communicating  with  one  another,  as  we  can  in  the 
present  terrestrial  sphere,  by  means  of  the  senses.  Imagine 
the  helplessness  of  two  persons  placed  in  contact,  both  of 
whom  are  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  but  even  then  touch  would 
remain,  and  we  can  imagine  that  even  this  extent  of  com¬ 
munication  would  not  exist  in  another  life.  If  this  were 
so,  all  our  training  in  morality  would  be  useless.  Our  new 
and  solitary  existence  might  develops  unknown  pleasures, 
but  the  essential  ingredient  of  goodness  in  this  world 
would  be  a  useless  superfluity.  The  second  table  of  the  law 
would  be  abrogated,  because  there  would  be  no  possibility 
of  violating  any  of  its  provisions. 

If  this  supposition  be  regarded  as  violent,  it  will  all  the 
better  test  the  principle.  If,  however,  we  conjecture  that 
there  is  no  abrupt  transition  or  transformation  in  passing 
into  the  “  bourne  from  which  no  traveller  returns,”  but 
that  there  is  a  perfect  continuity  of  our  consciousness,  and 
of  the  conditions  of  its  existence,  then  the  training  that 
fits  us  best  for  our  work  in  this  world  will  be  the  best 
possible  preparation  for  the  next,  and  all  special  machinery 
to  elevate  us  farther  will  be  so  much  waste  of  power. 
On  this  view,  as  on  the  other,  there  would  be  no  place  for 
religion.  We  do  not,  of  course,  say  that  either  the  one  or 
the  other  is  correct,  for  that  would  be  to  plunge  into  the 
error  of  the  Dogmatists ;  but  we  do  say  that,  if  any  one 
choose  to  adopt  either  conjecture,  there  does  not  exist  a 
particle  of  evidence,  so  far  as  natural  religion  is  concerned, 
to  discredit  it.  Let  natural  religion  raise  her  head  ever  so 
high,  she  cannot  look  over  the  wall ;  she  may  be  pereuaded 
that  there  is  a  “  beyond,”  but  there  even  the  wings  of 
imagination  must  sink.  The  future  is  a  simple  blank.  In 
it,  so  far  as  reason  guides  us  in  the  formation  of  opinions, 
because  it  is  a  blank,  there  is  room  for  neither  hope  nor 
fear.  The  future  life  may  be  better  than  the  present,  many 
may  think  that  it  could  not  well  be  worse ;  but,  where 
we  have  absolutely  no  knowledge  whatever,  the  exercise  of 
speculation  can  have  no  higher  object  than  to  amuse  or 

annoy  us.  *  *  4  1 

This  is  important  to  remember,  when  we  have  to  ue* 
with  the  claims  of  dogmatic  theology.  The  entire  doctrine 
that  mankind  is  in  danger  of  everlasting  death, 
only  be  saved  by  dogma,  is  itself  a  dogma,  and  would  hai^ 
no  existence  but  for  the  necessities  and  teachings  of  eac 
particular  religion.  This  is,  we  concaive,  too  clear  to 
disputed :  Protestant  and  Catholic  will  alike 
fact  that  it  is  to  revealed  religion  wo  owe  the  kin 
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doctrines  of  the  fall  of  man  and  of  redemption.  Such 
being  the  case,  Mr  Conway  Morel’s  spun-ont  argument  is 
simply  reasoning  in  a  circle.  The  Protestant,  haying  first 
established,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  learns  that  certain  dogmas  are,  as  it  appears 
to  him,  necessary  to  salvation  ;  and  this  discovery  implies 
a  recognition  of  what  those  doctrines  are.  But  for  the 
Scriptures,  it  would  for  ever  remain  a  moot  point  whether 
any  dogma  were  necessary  for  salvation,  or  even  whether 
salvation  itself  were  required ;  it  is,  therefore,  incompetent 
to  argue  on  the  assumption  that  dogma  is  essential  to 
salvation,  as  if  it  were  a  dictate  of  mere  reason,  it  being, 
in  fact,  itself  one  of  the  dogmas  of  Protestant  Christianity. 
The  notion  that  dogma  is  essential  to  religion  arises  only 
when  a  religion  has  been  formed  and  established.  You 
may  argue  from  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible  or  of  the 
Ghnroh  to  the  necessity  of  dogmas,  but  you  cannot  argue 
from  the  supposed  necessity  of  dogma  without  at  once 
getting  irreparably  lost  in  the  labjrrinth  of  a  vicious  circle. 
We  may,  therefore,  say  that  not  only  is  the  road  chosen 
by  the  author  extremely  circuitous,  but  that  it  really  leads 
nowhere ;  and,  however  long  he  may  naarch,  he  will  never 
arrive  at  his  destination. 

Having  by  unwarrantable  assumption  landed  himself 
in  the  conolusion  that  a  Church  disgraced  by  every 
manner  of  absurdity  is  the  only  authority  on  religion, 
Mr  Morel  endeavours  to  extricate  himself  by  the  use  of 
arguments  not  a  whit  more  solid.  He  makes  religion 
depend  for  its  existence  on  conscience,  **  a  faculty  by  means 
of  which,  to  use  Dr  Newman’s  language,  we  are  enabled 
to  perceive  ‘  not  only  that  God  is,  but  what  He  is.*  ”  This 
is  about  the  most  preposterous  account  of  conscience  that 
ever  came  from  the  distress  of  a  dogmatic  theologian. 
There  is  absolutely  no  philosopher  of  any  reputation  who 
would  put  his  name  to  such  a  ridiculous  misrepresentation 
of  fact.  Mr  Morel  goes  on  to  assign  another  function  to 
conscience  as  **  a  power  of  discerning  instinctively  between 
right  and  wrong.”  Upon  conscience  depends  the  whole  of 
religion,  according  to  Mr  Morel.  Is  there  such  a  faculty  ? 
Let  Mr  Morel  himself  answer :  There  is  no  conceivable 
reasoning  by  which  the  existence  of  a  moral  sense  can  be 
proved  or  disproved.  This  question  is  one  which  every 
man  must  decide  for  himself.”  This  is  a  fine  pass  for 
religion  to  come  to.  But  it  is  not  all.  Mr  Morel  gives 
a  measure  of  his  certitude.  The  existence  of  conscience 
is  equally  certain  with  the  existence  of  an  external  world. 
**  He  never  stops  to  ask  himself  whether  the  existence  of 
an  external  world  is  infallibly  true  ;  for  he  knows  that  for 
him,  until  his  whole  nature  is  absolutely  revolutionised,  it 
must  be  an  undoubted  truth.”  Mr  Morel  has  evidently 
never  understood  the  nature  of  the  question  upon  which 
he  pronounces  with  such  an  air  of  infallible  wisdom.  The 
existence  of  certain  mental  states,  perceptions  of  colours, 
sounds,  tastes,  &c.,  or  of  indignation  at  the  recital  of  some 
acts,  and  approval  of  others,  is  not  in  question.  If  there 
were  any  dispute  upon  so  simple  a  matter,  an  appeal  to 
individual  consciousness  would  be  sufficient.  But  there  is 
no  question  as  to  the  facts ;  the  contest  is  as  to  the  character 
of  the  facts,  and  their  evidentiary  value,  as  Sir  W.  Hamil* 
ton  terms  it,  of  facts  beyond  themselves.  What  philo. 
sophers  discuss  is  not  whether  A.  or  B.  approves  or  dis¬ 
approves  of  certain  actions,  but  whether  such  approval  or 
disapproval  is  the  offspring  of  an  unique,  original  faculty, 
or  whether  it  flows  from  other  and  more  diffus^ 
powers  of  the  mind.  Upon  this  last,  which  is  the  only 
question  in  dispute,  individual  consciousness  is  no  authority 
whatever,  unless  it  be  assumed  that  conscience  is  a  faculty 
confined  to  certain  individuals. 


allow  himself  to  be  put  into  such  a  comer,  but  if  he  were 
once  pushed  into  it,  he  would  resort  to  a  trustier  blade 
to  work  his  deliverance. 


MB  MAODONELL’S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 


A  Survmf  of  Political  Economy,  By  John  Maodonell,  M.A. 
Edinbaigh :  Edmonston  and  Donglas. 


As  Mr  Conway  Morel  trips  at  the  threshold  of  his  sub¬ 
ject,  we  need  not  follow  him  farther.  His  book  is  a 


favourable  specimen  of  theological  discussion,  and  that  is 
the  utmost  that  can  be  said  for  it.  It  is  free  from  the 


odium  theologicunif  and  treats  the  subject  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  it.  It  is  also  freer  from  fallacies  than  theo¬ 
logical  books  generally  are.  But  the  whole  structure  is 
wared  upon  inadmissible  assumptions,  and  is  utterly 
b^less.  Both  in  the  way  in  which  the  author  puts 
l^i^*^lf  into  a  comer,  and  in  his  efforts  to  got  out  of  it,  ho 
equally  at  fault.  A  good  dialectician  would  never 


We  are  sorry  we  cannot  speak  of  this  work  in  terms  of 
praise.  Its  writer  is  a  sincere,  if  not  a  very  deep-thinking, 
student  of  economical  science.  He  is  well  read  in  the 
literature  of  his  subject.  His  style  is  fluent  and  graceful. 
With  these  qualifications— not  to*  be  lightly  esteemed  at  a 
time  when  eveiy  ignorant  class  advocate  sets  himself  up  as 
an  authority  on  Political  Economy— Mr  Maodonell  has 
produced  a  book  which  will  gladden  the  enemies  of  the 
science  he  has  undertaken  to  expound,  and  land  in  utter 
confusion  those  who  try  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  it  through  his  pages. 

Many  circumstances  make  the  present  time  a  particu¬ 
larly  opportune  one  for  taking  a  Survey  of  Political 
Economy.  Mr  Thornton’s  book  on  *  Labour  ’  was  so  far 
revolutionary  in  effect  that  it  rendered  obsolete  all  existing 
economical  works.  Systematic  writers  on  Political  Economy, 
Mr  Mill  not  excepted,  had  taken  for  granted  that  the 
theory  of  value  was  complete.  The  value  which  satisfied 
the  equation  of  supply  and  demand  was  thought  to  be 
that  at  which  any  commodity  would  exchange  in  the 
market,  upon  the  supposition  of  free  and  absolute  competi¬ 
tion.  Mr  Thornton  succeeded  in  showing,  not  that  this  is 
untrae,  but  that  it  is  not  the  whole  truth  ;  and,  as  political 
economists  generally  had  argued  on  the  assumption  that 
the  theory  was  perfect,  their  conclusions,  so  far  as  founded 
on  this  assumption,  were  liable  to  be  unsound.  It  was  now 
proved  that  only  in  those  cases  where  every  decrease  of  the 
cost  of  a  commodity  resulted  in  an  increased  demand  for 
it  was  the  equation  of  supply  and  demand  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  what  actually  occurred ;  and,  what  made 
this  of  very  great  importance,  the  case  of  wages — the 
value  of  labour— -was  found  to  be  one  which  could  not  be 
included  in  this  categoiy.  The  unfortunate  wage-fund 
theory — perhaps  as  astonishing  an  example  of  the  fallacy 
varepoy  itporipov  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  any 
science — derived  its  chief  support  from  the  notion  that 
wages  were  absolutely  determined  by  supply  and  demand  ; 
and,  when  that  notion  was  found  to  be  incorrect,  it 
naturally  fell.  Nor  did  the  havoc  made  with  existing 
economical  doctrine  end  there.  It  was  now  clear  that 
many  of  the  ordinarily  accepted  propositions  respecting 
capital  would  require  restating,  and  that  a  considerable 
alteration  must  made  in  the  order  in  which  various 
parts  of  the  subject  were  treated.  Bo  far  with  regard  to 
the  necessity  of  change  caused  by  the  development  of  the 
science.  But  the  attitude  towards  Political  Economy 
assumed  by  various  exponents  of  public  opinion  and 
several  thinkers  of  eminence,  renders  still  more  necessary 
a  re -enunciation  of  the  principles  of  the  science.  When 
Tory  baronets  deliver  socialistic  addresses  at  so-called 
scientific  meetings,  when  ignorant  and  conceited  dema¬ 
gogues  describe  political  economy  as  a  collection  of  profit¬ 
less  and  mischievous  speculations,  when  from  Auguste 
Comte  to  *  Oinx’s  Baby  ’  we  hear  one  general  chorus. of 
malediction  on  economical  science— it  is  time  that  political 
economists  should  put  their  house  in  order. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  danger  to  the  popular  esteem  of 
political  economy  arises  from  the  teaching  of  a  section  of 
its  exponents,  among  whom  we  are  compelled  to  reckon 
Mr  Macdonell.  We  have  lately  had  occasion  to  animad¬ 
vert  on  a  speech  of  Mr  Newmarch,  in  which  he  advocated 
the  adoption  of  the  inductive  method  in  political  economy. 
The  book  we  have  before  us  is  one  he  would  be  delighted 
to  honour ;  at  all  events,  so  far  as  general  principles  are 
concerned.  Mr  Macdonell  tries  to  prove  that  Mr  M^  has 
not  proceeded  according  to  that  deductive  method  which  ha 
says  is  alone  effective  in  investigating  political  economy. 
According  to  Mr  Macdonell,  some  of  the  principal  pro¬ 
positions  of  the  science  have  been  ascertained  inductively, 
and,  therefore,  induction  is  applicable  to  it,  and  it  is  not 
!  a  deductive  science.  “  It  is  a  familiar  law,  esteemed  by  the 
I  majority  of  English  economists  to  be  of  the  utmost  conse- 
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quence,  that  every  increase  of  produce  from  land  is  obtained  includes  *'all  those  considerations  bearing  upon  the  actual 
by  a  more  than  proportional  increase  in  the  application  of  or  possible  scarcity  of  an  article  v^hich  influence  the  mind 
labour — that  is  to  say,  doubling  the  labour  does  not  double  in  valuing  it.**  “  Over-speculation,’*  we  are  informed,  is 

the  crop,  but  may  increase  it  quite  inappreciably.  This  not  of  necessity  injurious. 

law,  which  is  declared  by  Mr  Mill  to  be  *  the  most  im-  Now  we  protest  against  these  gross  contortions  of  mean- 
portant  proposition  in  Political  Economy,*  and  which  Mr  ing  as  tending  to  produce  no  other  effect  than  confusion. 
Senior  included  among  the  four  elementaiy  propositions  of  If  political  economy  is  not  to  be  the  subject  of  endless 
the  science,  was  certainly  never  discovered  deductively.”  logomachies,  such  a  reckless  abuse  of  terms  as  this  must  be 
Does  Mr  Macdonell  imagine  that  any  science  is  deductive  properly  stigmatised.  There  is  abundant  evidence  in  the 
from  top  to  bottom,  including  its  fundamental  prembes  ?  book  itself  of  what  thb  verbal  masquerade  leads  to.  After 
Does  he  not  know  that  the  flrst  stage  of  the  deduo.  having  so  defined  capital  as  to  make  it  include  land,  Mr 
live  method,  according  to  Mr  Mill,  is  always  induction?  Macdonell  proceeds  to  state  that  all  capital  is  the  result 
All  sciences  commence  with  induction.  The  difference  of  of  saving,**  that  it  is  all  **  necessarily  consumed,**  and 
method  refers  to  the  superstructure  built  upon  this  expatiates  on  the  mobility  of  capital  ’*  I  Throughout  the 
commencement.  If  political  economy  is  to  be  considered  an  book  the  author  alternates  between  the  usual  meaning  of 
inductive  science  because  the  law  of  diminishing  return  was  the  terms  he  employs  and  the  meaning  he  arbitrarily 
ascertained  inductively,  then  geometry  is  abo  an  inductive  assigns  to  them.  It  b  not  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 
science,  because  the  first  axiom  of  Euclid  b  an  inductive  distinction  between  land  and  capital  b  fundamental,  and 
truth.  gi^ng  them  the  same  name  will  not  make  it  less  so.  Mr 

If  any  further  proof  is  needed  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  Macdonell  tries  to  argue  thb  away,  by  reminding  us  that 
the  method  of  pure  induction  in  political  economy,  Mr  man  made  the  land,  no  man  made  anything ;  arid  he 

Macdonell’s  book  furnishes  it.  From  beginning  to  end,  it  instances  a  table.  Now  the  table-maker  buys  hb  materiab ; 
is,  to  use  his  own  words,  **  an  amorphous  mass  of  non-  receipts  for  the  table  constitute  payment  for 

descript  discussions.**  Wo  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  ^1^®  value  he  has  put  into  it  alone.  The  same,  mviatis 
that  if  political  economy  is  what  Mr  Macdonell  supposes  ftiutandiSf  may  be  said  of  the  persons  of  whom  he  bought 
it  to  be,  it  has  no  title  to  be  called  a  science  at  all.  It  is  lii®  timber,  and  so  on  till  at  last  we  come  to  a  person 
true  he  professes  to  differ  from  M.  Comte  on  this  point,  but  who  receives  remuneration,  not  for  anything  that  he  or  any 
the  only  real  difference  between  them  is  that  M.  Comte  other  man  made,  but  for  the  original  powers  of  the  earth, 
knew  what  is  meant  by  science,  and  that  Mr  Macdonell  It  may  be  surmised  from  this  how  the  “  Land  Question,” 
does  not.  “  It  has  come  to  be  an  accepted  axiom  in  and  other  politico-economical  questions  of  great  practical 
politics,*’  wo  are  told,  “  that  the  search  for  the  best  form  importance,  are  dealt  with.  With  a  boldness  worthy  of  a 
of  government  is  as  fruitless  as  the  search  for  the  best  shape  better  cause,  Mr  Macdonell  asserts  that  “  unless  we  are 
of  a  house  adapted  to  all  climates.  ...  It  has  even  prepared  to  deny  that  a  man  may  own  hb  legs,  or  any 
come  to  be  disputed  whether  the  long  roll  of  political  natural  talents  he  may  possess,  wo  must  grant  that  he  may 
philosophers,  from  Aristotle  to  Montesquieu  or  Burke,  have  own  acres.**  We  look  in  vain  for  any  argument  to  sustain 
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discovered  one  general  proposition  which  holds  good  of  all  this ;  and  can  only  suppose  that  it  is  another  of  Mr  Mac- 
countries  and  times.  This  is  freely  granted  in  politics  ;  but  donell’s  axioms.  The  theory  of  population  is  discussed  m 
when  they  pass  to  Political  Economy,  the  ^rsons  who  an  equally  philosophical  manner.  ‘^Is  it  not  a  pre¬ 
admit  all  the  above  lay  down  sweeping  propositions  respect-  sumptuous  estimate  of  the  importance  of  man,**  we  are 
ing  the  inevitable  effect  of  institutions  and  customs  in  all  asked,  “  to  suppose  that  his  dwelling-place  is  in  danger  of 
circumstances,  and  with  these  unbaked  bricks  of  theory,  becoming  too  contracted  ?  **  We  are  invited  to  contem- 
that  crumble  when  touched  by  the  inquiring  hand,  they  plate  the  wide  expanse  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  to  specu- 
build  up  the  flimsy  fabric  of  a  so-called  science.**  If  this  late  on  the  time  when  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  earth,  will  be 
means  anything,  it  is  that  there  are  no  true  general  pro-  “  utilised  as  a  vast  repertory  of  food.  To  cultivate  the 
positions  in  politics,  which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  sea,  to  sow  in  it  with  certainty,  is  an  idea  of  yesterday, 
that  political  science — including  political  economy — is  Its  fruits  are  yet  only  a  few  oyster-beds.  Pbciculture  in 
impossible.  If  it  were  a  fact  that  political  economists  rivers  is  meagre.  But  what  far-reaching  consequences  may 
**  lay  down  sweeping  propositions  respecting  the  effect  of  be  contained  in  the  idea  I  The  epithet  of  the  *  barren  * 
institutions  and  customs  in  all  circumstances,**  a  good  case  gea,  the  epithet  which  Homer  gave  to  it,  and  which  sub- 
would  be  made  out  against  political  economy  as  now  exbt-  sequent  poets  have  repeated,  may  yet  be  fabified.’*  Ho  I 
ing.  But  we  need  hardly  say  that  economists  do  nothing  y©  poverty-stricken  wretches,  who,  in  consequence  of  the 
of  the  kind.  They  assert  nothing  respecting  the  actual  plethora  of  the  labour-market,  langubh  in  the  workhouses 
effect  of  institutions  and  customs.  The  conclusions  of  no  or  drag  out  a  miserable  existence  outside  of  them.  Behold  the 
hypothetical  science  are  true  in  the  concrete.  The  laws  of  vast  extent  of  Sahara  and  the  limitless  ocean,  and  be  corn- 
such  sciences  are  general  statements  of  tendencies  not  of  forted.  It  is  true  that  you  are  cooped  in  fever-breeding 
positive  results.  These  are  the  only  ascertainable  laws  in  hovels,  that  you  seek  employment  in  vain,  that  you  have 
social  sclent  ;  and,  if  Mr  Macdonell  questions  their  value,  no  bread  for  your  children  j  but  **  increase  and  multiply, 
we  must  point  out  to  him  that  the  law  of  gravitation  must  and,  at  some  future  time  (date  uncertain),  the  desert  shall 
equally  share  in  his  disesteem.  That  an  author  who  has  become  a  trarden,  and  the  sea  a  vast  repertory  of  food. 


read  the  best  economical  works  should  find  fault  with  the 
theory  of  value  because  it  will  not  “  enable  one  to  predict 
the  variations  in  the  Stock  Exchange  of  the  price  of 
securities  **  is,  to  say  the  least,  remarkable. 


A  new  miracle  of  loaves  and  fishes  is  in  store  for  you. 
Dbcount  this  miracle.  Provide  the  mouths,  like  sensible 
and  prudent  people,  and  who  knows  but  that  there  may 
be  food  found  for  them.  But,  whether  thb  happens  or 


Here  we  might  very  well  stop.  But  it  may  be  useful,  if  not,  provide  more  mouths,  and  thus  shall  ye  disappoint 
only  pour  encourager  les  autrcs^  to  carry  our  criticism  of  these  hard-hearted  Malthusians,  who  have  such  **  a  pre- 
this  work  a  little  further.  Mr  Macdonell  has,  for  the  very  sumptuous  estimate  of  the  importance  of  man  ’  ns  to 
feeblest  reasons,  and  in  some  cases  for  no  reason  at  all,  so  desire  that  the  discoveries  of  the  future  shall  rather  be 


called  productive  labourers,  because  ‘‘  there  b  very  vbible  book.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  read  that  we  have 
economical  impropriety  in  relegating  to  the  same  category  ever  seen.  Not  only  have  all  the  new  meanings  of  terms 
the  labour  of  the  maniac  and  that  of  the  musicbn.”  A  to  be  mastered,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  subject  is  un* 
cockney  may  agree  with  Mr  Macdonell  that  rotation  of  systematic  and  awkward.  A  writer  who  discusses  Credit 
crops  is  a  kind  of  machinery,  if  he  calb  to  his  imagination  before  Money,  and  Money  before  Value,  cannot  expect  to 
*  ®uch  as  he  has  seen  in  a  fair,  but  in  which  be  understood  by  an  ordinary  reader,  and  gives  unneccessa^ 

cabbages  and  potatoes,  turnips  and  carrots,  take  the  place  trouble  to  those  most  conversant  with  the  subject  1^ 
o  uman  beings.  Value  is  a  ‘‘mental  judgment.*’  Supply  Macdonell’s  work  b  ruined  by  his  false  conception  of  ® 
no  onger  the  quantity  of  goods  offered  for  sale,  but  science.  General  propositions  are  maimed  and  qualified,  m 
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order  to  make  them  fit  the  actual  state  of  things,  till  there 
is  little  or  no  meaning  left  in  them.  The  only  chapters  in 
the  book  to  which  we  can  refer  with  something  like 
approval  are  those  on  Currency  and  Taxation.  They  prove 
that  Mr  Macdonell  could  do  much  better  than  he  has  done , 
though  perhaps  in  a  different  sphere. 

MR  TYERMAN’S  LIFE  OF  WESLEY. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley^  M.A.^  Founder  of  the 
Methodists.  By  the  Rev.  L.  Tyerman,  Author  of  ‘The  Life 
and  Times  of  ^v.  S.  Wesley,  M.A.’  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

[Third  Notice,'^ 

In  this  concluding  notice  of  Mr  Tyerman’s  book,  we 
shall  briefly  glance  at  some  characteristics  of  Methodism 
triumphant,  and  at  the  personal  history  of  its  founder,  in 
his  later  years. 

Wesley  had  succeeded  in  raising,  side  by  side  with  the 
Church  of  England,  what  was  iu  reality  a  rival  establish¬ 
ment.  He  had  intended  to  make  his  society  subsidiary  to 
the  Church — a  band  of  believers,  holding  more  tenaciously 
than  their  brethren  the  doctrines  professed  by  all  sections 
of  Churchmen.  But,  as  the  conversion  of  individuals  was 
his  primary  idea,  and  as  the  next  consideration — how  to 
organise  the  converted— ‘Was  in  his  eyes  of  very  inferior 
importance,  the  result  eluded  his  expectations.  He  had 
appealed  to  the  consciences  of  men  who  had  never  before 
been  brought  under  the  influence  of  a  powerful,  earnest 
mind,  labouring  intently  and  disinterestedly  for  their  good. 
He  preached  to  those  in  the  highways  and  hedges,  for 
whose  souls  no  man  had  cared — to  day-labourers,  colliers, 
miners.  The  outcast  and  the  prisoner  were  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  charitable  endeavours.  To  those  who  heeded 
his  admonitions,  convictions  had  been  brought  home  and 
new  motives  of  action  had  been  given.  With  their  con¬ 
version  certain  doctrines  and  formulse  had  become  indis¬ 
solubly  associated.  Had  there  been  no  **  society,”  some  of 
the  infant  zeal  might  have  expired  for  want  of  tending. 
Had  they  been  brought  within  the  range  of  Church  in¬ 
fluences  immediately  after  their  awakening,  the  want  of  that 
familiar  aspect  which  things  spiritual  had  presented  to 
them,  might  have  led  to  some  backsliding  and  falling  away. 
But  the  interposition  of  the  “  society  ”  stage  in  their 
Christian  progress  necessarily  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
sect.  In  vain  Wesley  protested  ”  I  never  go  to  meeting,” 
and  as  vainly  did  he  endeavour  to  shake  off  the  very  name 
of  Methodist.  The  prescriptions  which  had  been  the 
means  of  curing  the  spiritual  diseases  of  his  followers 
acquired  a  value  in  their  eyes,  which  was  not  limited  by 
any  acquaintance  with  a  more  extensive  pharmacopoeia. 
Their  experiences  must  be  good,  not  for  themselves  alone, 
but  for  all ;  ^and,  as  all  beyond  their  personal  experience  is 
to  the  ignorant  an  unknown  land,  they  would  be  likely 
enough  to  imagine  that  their  Goshen  had  all  the  light  that 
shone.  Wesley  had  his  experiences  of  a  widely  different 
kind — of  college,  of  the  rectory -home,  of  the  life  in  the 
yet  New  World.  These  were  supplemented  by  varied 
and  extensive  reading.  Such  a  man  would  be  likely  to  be 
held  above  the  narrow  views  and  prejudices  of  his  disciples. 
He  would  feel  that  though  their  convictions  were  justly 
precious  to  them,  it  was  good  that  their  spiritual  discipline 
should  take  a  wider  range  than  could  be  attained  by  per¬ 
petually  repeating  and  dwelling  on  those  convictions. 
Hence  his  continual  exhortations  to  keep  in  the  Church — 
Whoever  leaves  the  Church  of  England,  leaves  me.” 
Their  special  notions  would,  in  that  case,  he  considered,  be 
kept  in  harmony  with,  and  in  due  subordination  to,  the 
general  scheme  of  Christian  doctrine.  But  circumstances 
were  too  strong  for  him.  Those  truths  which  had  brought 
these  men  into  communion  with  him  and  with  each  other 
had  in  their  minds  far  greater  importance  than  was  compa¬ 
tible  with  any  reverence  for,  almost  with  any  recognition  of, 
co-ordinate  truths.  The  discipline  under  which  they  found 
themselves  ip  “  society,”  associated  with  doctrines  through 
the  preaching  of  which  they  had  “  found  peace,”  was  to 
them  the  best  of  all  possible  discipline.  They  neither 
Mknowledged  nor  felt  the  need  of  any  other.  The  re¬ 
iterated  warning  of  Wesley  “  not  to  become  a  sect  ”  fell  on 
deaf  ears.  The  society  was  all  the  Church  they  cared  for. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  truth  of  much  of  Wes¬ 


ley  s  complaints  against  the  clergy.  They  were  as  perverse 
ill  ignoring  the  practical  importance  of  his  doctrines  as  his 
followers  could  be  in  exaggerating  it.  George  Herbert’s 
idea  of  the  country  parson — a  kind  of  special  Providence 
in  his  parish — dangerous  at  first,  had  been  corrupted  into 
a  notion  of  clerical  property  in  spiritual  things — that  the 
clergy  had  the  exclusive  right  to  deal  with  such  matters, 
and  that  this  right  included  that  of  twf  dealing  with  them, 
if  they  so  pleased.  They  resented  Wesley’s  preaching  as 
a  kind  of  poaching.  When  his  hearers  had  been  won  over 
to  piety,  the  clergy  were  little  ready  to  welcome  them. 
Parsons  often  instigated  the  disgraceful  persecutions  which 
attended  the  earlier  efforts  of  the  Methodists.  They  were 
too  ready  to  join  in  decrying  the  ”  want  of  common  sense  ” 
in  Methodist  preachers,  which  was  perceived  both  by  Gold¬ 
smith  and  Johnson,  but  they  were  in  no  mood  to  assent  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  both  those  writers  that  ”  by  these 
enthusiasts  numbers  are  converted  to  Christianity.”  The 
society,  during  the  period  we  are  speaking  of,  continued  to 
advance  steadily  in  numbers  and  influence.  Not  till  1759, 
when  the  first  fervour  of  the  movement  was  over,  was  it 
found  necessary  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  union  by  hold¬ 
ing  the  first  general  **  lovefeast,” — a  ceremony  adopted 
from  the  practice  of  the  Moravians.  Participation  in  this 
rite  had  previously  been  confined  to  members  of  the  bands 
(the  ” justified”),  but  now  all  members  of  classes  (the 
”  penitents  ”)  were  allowed  to  evince  brotherly  love  by 
partaking  together  of  a  little  plain  cake  and  water” — a 
Eucharist  with  a  difference. 

The  life  of  Wesley  was  one  of  strife.  **  Mobs  assailed 
him  first ;  then  pamphleteers ;  then  his  friends  the  Cal¬ 
vinists  ;  and,  last  of  all,  his  vexations  were  chiefly  those 
occasioned  by  his  own  faithless  followers.”  The  mobs 
ceased  to  persecute ;  the  pamphleteers  got  from  W esley 
quite  sufficient  quid  pro  quo  ;  but  the  Calvinists  and  the 
preachers  were  ever  with  him — foes  of  his  own  household. 
There  was  an  elaborate,  painful  show  of  good-will  in  the 
relations  of  Whitefield  and  Wesley.  They  were  both  good 
men  and  true,  and  they  respected  each  other,  but  there 
was  an  antagonism  between  them  all  the  more  irritating 
because  not  frankly  avowed.  Contests  with  Toplady, 
Rowland  Hill,  and  with  refractory  preachers  occupied 
much  of  Wesley's  scanty  leisure.  His  buoyant  health,  his 
self-confidence,  his  faith  in  his  mission,  and  his  resolute 
determination  “not  to  fret,”  were  all  needed  to  preserve  him 
from  becoming  soured  and  embittered  by  perpetual  contro¬ 
versy.  In  politics  Wesley’s  principles  underwent  a  change 
with  which  he  was  often  reproached.  To  Johnson’s 
*  Taxation  no  Tyranny  ’  he  attributed  his  altered  opinion 
as  to  the  American  war,  but  perhaps  it  was  partly  due  to 
his  personal  observations,  daring  his  gospel  rambles,  on  the 
perturbed  state  of  the  country.  On  that  subject  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Ministry,  wherein  he  asserted  that  the  country 
was  ripe  for  a  rebellion  could  a  leader  be  found.  His  own 
loyalty  was  conspicuous  and  unwavering.  At  the  time  of 
anticipated  invasion  he  offered  to  raise  volunteers,  and  he 
seconded  Burke  in  attacking  Dr  Price,  the  champion  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Ho  deplored,  as  a  spiritual  danger, 
the  growing  wealth  of  the  Methodists,  but  fostered  their 
increasing  Conservatism. 

The  question  of  separation  was  one  of  Wesley’s  greatest 
crosses.  Again  and  again  was  the  movement  in  favour  of  ^ 
that  course  renewed  and  baified  by  his  firmness  and  tact. 

At  one  conference,  a  preacher,  not  without  his  connivance, 
began  to  read  a  paper  deprecating  schism,  but  Wesley,  finding 
its  reception  considerably  less  than  cordial,  adroitly  passed  to 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  reserved  the  rest  of  his  friend’s 
discourse  for  another  opportunity,  which  never  came.  The 
inconsistency  of  his  position  with  regard  to  the  Church 
pressed  upon  him  more  heavily  than  ever  after  he  had 
ordained  ministers  to  serve  in  America.  He  would  not  see 
what  Lord  Mansfield  pointed  out,  that  “  ordination  was 
separation,”  but  others  saw  it  too  clearly  for  his  peace, 
and  pressed  the  unwelcome  fact  upon  him  with  unfeeling 
pertinacity.  Even  now,  his  biographer,  quite  untouched  by 
the  pathetic  conflict  in  the  old  man’s  mind  of  early  prin¬ 
ciples  with  cherished  associations  and  the  necessities  of  the 
hour,  after  narrating  some  sad  perplexities  of  the  harassed 
veteran,  can  conclude  with  the  comment,  “  This  is  amusing.” 
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of  men,  like  Coleridge  and  Mackintosh,  who  were  only 
partially  connected  with  them.  ^ 

The  central  figure  in  the  volume  is  that  of  Thomas 
Wedgwood,  the  only  son  of  the  great  potter  who  was  at 
all  worthy  to  be  compared  with  him  in  mind  or  heart  but 
who  was  prevented  hy  long  sickness  and  an  early  death 
from  making  such  mark  in  the  world  as  might  have  been 
expected  of  him.  He  was  bom  in  1771,  early  applied 
himself  to  scientific  studies,  and,  when  he  was  nineteen 
earned  the  praises  of  Priestley  for  his  researches  into  the 
nature  of  light  and  heat.  When  he  was  about  twenty  he 
became  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was 
chiefly  spent  in  wandering  about,  vainly  seeking  for 
health,  but  succeeding  in  thus  making  many  friends. 

While  staying  at  Bristol,  under  the  care  of  Dr  Beddoes, _ _ 

“  who,”  says  Miss  Meteyard,  “  was  the  first  who  delivered 
medical  lectures  to  ladies,  and  who  considered  that  bad 
training  and  a  miserably  inefficient  scale  of  education 

alone  rendered  them  mentally  inferior  to  men” _ he 

made  the  acquaintance  oi  Southey,  Coleridge,  Hum¬ 
phrey  Davy,  and  many  other  men  of  note.  \^en,  in 
1798,  Coleridge  proposed  to  become  a  Unitarian  mbister 
at  Shrewsbury,  Thomas  Wedgwood  and  his  brother  Josiah 
offered  him  a  life  annuity  of  1501.  if  he  would  use  his 
talents  in  some  better  way  than  preaching.  The  offer  was 
accepted,  and  Coleridge  was  provided  with  more  money  to 
take  him  to  Germany  for  a  year,  Wordsworth  and  his  sister 
being  also  provided  by  Wedgwood  with  the  means  of  accom¬ 
panying  him.  Later  on,  in  1802,  Wedgwood  had  Cole¬ 
ridge  as  a  travelling  companion  in  Wales.  “  Coleridge  is 
all  kindness  to  me,  and  in  prodigious  favour  here,”  he 
wrote  to  his  brother.  “He  is  quite  easy,  cheerful,  and 
takes  great  pains  to  make  himself  pleasant.  He  is  willing, 
indeed  desirous,  to  accompany  me  to  any  part  of  the  globe.” 
Coleridge  would  gladly  have  attached  himself  to  his  friend 
as  a  permanent  companion,  but  Wedgwood  himself  or  his 
relations  saw  that  the  influence  of  the  hypochondriacal  phi¬ 
losopher  was  not  beneficial  to  him  in  his  weakly  state  of 
health ;  and  he  died  soon  afterwards,  in  1804. 

Some  hitherto  unpublished  letters  of  Coleridge’s  are  in 
this  volume.  They  add  little  to  his  reputation.  One, 
written  to  Josiah  Wedgwood,  in  1807,  after  his  return 
from  Malta,  begins  thus  ; 

As  to  reasons  for  my  silence,  they  are  impossible,  and  the 
number  of  the  causes  of  it,  with  the  almost  weekly  expectation 
for  the  last  eight  months  of  receiving  my  books,  manuscripts,  dx., 
from  Malta,  has  been  itself  a  cause  of  increasing  the  procrMtina- 
tion  which  constant  Ill-health,  Despondency,  Domestic  Distrac¬ 
tions,  and  Embarrassment  from  accidents  equally  unconnected 
with  my  will  or  conduct,  hud  already  seated  deep  in  my  very 
muscles,  as  it  were.  I  do  not  mean  to  accuse  myself  of  Idleness 
— I  have  enough  of  self-crimination  without  adding  imaginary 
articles — but  in  all  things  that  affect  my  moral  feelings  1  have 
sunk  under  such  a  strange  cowardice  of  Pain  that  I  have  not  un- 
frequently  kept  Letters  from  persons  dear  to  me  lor  week* 
together  unopened.  After  a  most  miserable  passage  from  Leghorn 
of  fifty-five  days,  during  which  time  my  Life  was  twice  given 
over,  I  found  myself  again  in  my  native  country,  ill,  penniless, 
and  worse  than  homeless.  I  had  been  near  a  month  in  the  country 
before  I  ventured,  or  could  summon  courage  enough,  to  wk  a 
question  concerning  you  and  yours ;  and  yet  God  Almighty 
knows  that  every  hour  the  thought  had  been  gnawing  ^  f®/ 
heart.  I,  then,  for  the  first  time,  heard  of  that  event  which 
sounded  like  my  owm  knell,  without  its  natural  hope  or  sense  of 
rest.  Such  shall  I  be  (is  the  thought  that  haunts  me) ;  but  0 1 
not  such.  O  !  with  what  a  different  retrospect. 

In  the  same  letter  Coleridge  speaks  of  Sir  James  Mackin¬ 
tosh  as  “at  the  very  head  of  the  men  of  great  talents,  but 
not  a  man  of  genius.”  Mackintosh  was  a  life-long  friend 
of  both  the  Wedgwoods,  and  some  new  information  a^ut 
him  is  contained  in  this  volume.  It  also  tells  us  a  little 
about  Sydney  Smith,  Francis  Horner,  and  others  of  their 
group.  We  wish  it  had  told  us  more,  as  there  surely  “’J" 
have  been  more  to  tell  among  the  documents  preserved  by 
Mr  Mayer,  of  Liverpool,  from  which  Mias  Meteyard  has 
chiefly  constructed  her  work. 


But,  though  Mr  Tyorman  often  fails  to  appreciate 
his  hero’s  trials  and  difficulties,  he  has  given  us  ample 
material  for  forming  our  own  conception  of  Wesley  in 
his  habit  as  he  lived.  We '  see  his  strange  hardness 
and  lack  of  ordinary  sympathy  —  notably  in  a  letter 
to  his  sister  who  had  complained  of  some  shortcoming 
in  affection  toward  herself.  She  is  reminded  of  the 
great  advantages  she  has  enjoyed  in  having  such  a  brother, 
is  told  of  her  unthankfulness,  and  finally  assured  that, 
when  her  eyes  are  open,  she  will  “  not  scruple  to  con¬ 
fess  herself  (whores  and  murderers  not  excepted)  the 
chief  of  sinners.”  We  see  him  propitiating  the  rising 
sentimentalism  of  the  day  by  heading  his  letters  “  Dear 
Sammy  ”  or  “  Dear  Tommy.”  They  proceed  generally  in  the 
coldest  vein,  till  the  “  affectionate  ”  conclusion.  We  cannot 
help  contrasting  them  with  the  letters  in  Boswell,  where  all 
the  space  between  “  Dear  Sir,”  and  “  Your  obedient  humble 
servant,”  is  often  full  of  the  sincerest  tenderness.  We  see  him 
high-handed  in  his  character  as  head  of  the  Methodists,  and 
good-naturedly  smiling  when  called  Pope  John  to  his  face. 
We  see  his  radical  ignorance  of  human  nature,  save  in  one 
special  aspect,  in  the  crotchets  about  Kingswood  School, — 
“  the  child  that  will  play  as  a  boy  will  play  as  a  man, 
therefore,  no  play  allowed,” — and  in  his  odd  matrimonial 
difficulties.  He  marries  a  woman  of  confirmed  habits  and 
obstinate  character ;  he  gives  all  the  confidence  which 
should  have  been  hers  to  Sarah  Eyau.  the  converted  “  wife 
of  three  living  husbands;”  he  makes  Ryan  his  housekeeper, 
his  favourite  correspondent,  and  matron  of  Kingswood 
School.  His  wife  hales  him  about  by  the  hair,  and  at  last 
leaves  him,  vowing  never  to  return.  He  communicates  the 
fact  to  Ryan,  who  demurely  writes  back  her  cool  advice 
“  not  to  depend  too  much  on  any  creature,”  and  her  assur¬ 
ance  that  “  much  good  will  come  out  of  this  ” — a  pro¬ 
phecy  not  destined  to  fulfilment.  The  whole  transaction 
was  an  amazing  instance,  surely,  of  pure  wrongheadedness, 
— substantive  and  adjective  alike  emphatic. 

A  melancholy  grace  invests  Wesley  in  his  declining 
years.  Bearing  bravely  up  against  his  increasing  infirmi¬ 
ties,  the  aged  warrior  prepared  to  die  in  harness.  He 
preached  his  last  sermon  only  a  week  before  his  death. 
The  closing  scene  wanted  no  circumstance  of  pathos  and 
heroic  dignity.  The  reiterated  “Pray  and  praise  !  ”  of  the 
d3ring  man  lingers  in  the  memory.  When  all  was  over, 
his  friends  stood  round  the  corpse  and  raised  a  joyful  hymn. 
This  observance  Wesley  himself  had  followed  at  his  mother’s 
death,  and  by  her  request. 

We  willingly  close  our  retrospect  with  the  last  words  of 
the  biography— words  with  which  we  heartily  agree.  “  In 
the  case  of  a  man  like  Wesley  panegyric  is  out  of  place. 
He  is  one  of  the  very  few  whose  memory  can  afford  to  do 
without  it.  His  well-won  and  world-wide  fame  requires 
no  inscription  on  his  monumental  marble  more  elaborate 
than  this:  ‘John  Wesley — Bom  a.d.  1703 — Died  a.d. 


MISS  METEYARD’S  GROUP  OF  ENGLISHMEN. 

A  Oroup  of  Englishmen  (1796  to  1816);  being  Records  of  the 
Younger  Wedgwoods  and  their  Friends.  Embracing  the  History 
of  the  Discovery  of  Photography  and  a  Facsimile  of  the  First 
Photograph.  By  Eliza  Meteyard.  Longmans. 

This  is  a  fairly  readable  supplement  to  the  ‘  Life  of 
Josiah  Wedgwood  ’  that  Miss  Meteyard  published  a  few 
years  ago.  It  is  made  up  of  the  materials  which  came  into 
her  hands  while  she  was  preparing  her  larger  work,  and 
which,  though  she  then  had  to  exclude  them  because  they 
were  hardly  pertinent  to  her  subject,  she  considered  suffi¬ 
ciently  interesting  to  be  given  to  the  world.  It  is  avowedly 
a  piece  of  patchwork,  and  Miss  Meteyard  is  not  artist 
enough  to  arrange  her  fragments  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
us  a  very  lively  picture  of  the  “  group  of  Englishmen  ” 
whom  she  describes.  Much  that  she  here  says  might  be 
dispensed  with,  and  some  parts  of  her  book  might  very 
properly  have  been  amplified.  It  throws  some  fresh  light, 
however,  on  the  history  of  that  famous  school  of  thinkers 
and  workers  which,  led  by  such  men  as  Wedgwood,  Boul¬ 
ton,  Priestley,  and  Darwin,  has  had  a  marked  effect  on  the 
science  and  the  religion,  as  well  as  on  the  commerce  of 
modern  England  ;  and  it  adds  something  to  our  knowledge 
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It  gives  a  lively  view  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was 
welcomed,  and  of  the  pleasure  that  his  readings  afforded 
to  all  who  heard  them.  Miss  Field  says  that  to  herself 
they  yielded  twenty-five  of  the  most  delightful  and  in¬ 
structive  evenings  of  her  life,”  and  here  she  very  enthu¬ 
siastically  records  her  gratitude,  and  shows  for  what  she  is 
grateful.  Her  book  consists  of  interesting  reminiscences 
and  criticisms  of  the  readings  themselves,  and  of  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  given  in 
Boston  and  New  York.  These  latter  render  the  work 
specially  interesting  to  English  readers,  while  the  style  of 
zealous  panegyric  in  which  it  is  written  is  welcome  as 
illustrating  the  hearty  admiration  with  which  the  author 
of  *  Martin  Ohuzzlewit  *  has  come  to  be  regarded  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  are  not  many  English 
critics  who  would  hope  that,  Dickens  having  in  his  readings 
represented  eighty-six  of  the  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  dramatis  personce  of  his  novels,  he  will  be  able  to 
portray  the  whole  number  in  the  other  world.  “  With 
such  audiences  as  he  can  then  draw  around  him,”  says 
Miss  Field,  “  it  will,  indeed,  be  ‘  a  feast  of  reason  and  a 
flow  of  soul.’  ” 

Miss  Field  describes  Dickens’s  reading  of  the  *  Christmas 
Carol,’  and  of  eight  other  selections  from  his  writings. 
General  criticisms  of  Dickens’s  characters  are  joined  to  the 
special  comments  on  the  way  in  which  they  were  por¬ 
trayed  in  his  readings.  As  a  specimen  of  Miss  Field’s 
writing  and  criticism,  we  may  quote  the  last  paragraph  of 
her  chapter  on  “  Nicholas  Nickleby  at  the  Yorkshire 
School  ”  : 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  admirable  readinp^,  impartial  criticism 
declares  that,  of  the  eight  characters  portrayed,  Fanny  Squeers, 
Tilda  Price,  and  John  Browdie  are  unapproachable ;  that  Mr 
and  Mrs  Squeers  could  be  equally  well  done  by  actors  born  for 
the  purpose  ;  that  Nicholas  Nickleby  might  be  belter  done  on  the 
stage,  but  never  is ;  and  that  Smike  is  the  only  character  wherein 
Dickens  fails.  To  demand  of  Dickens  that  he  shall  equal  the 
finest  Smike  of  the  stage  is  asking  too  much.  Dickens  is  human, 
not  superhuman.  Let  it  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  word 
“  failure  ”  is  used  with  reservation.  Dickens  has  set  a  very  difficult 
task  for  himself,  and  one  to  which  nobody  else  is  equal.  Compared 
with  his  other  characters,  Dickens’s  Smike  is  unsuccessful  because 
it  is  vulnerable.  Smike  is  not  poorly  done,  but  it  can  be  better 
done.  Dickens’s  Smike  is  earnest,  pathetic,  and  his  sighing  is  as 
truly  touching  os  it  is  artistically  fine.  But  Smike  is  not  pathetic 
enough^  and  his  monotonous  voice  frequently  degenerates  into  a 
whine.  This  voice  undoubtedly  arises  from  Dickens’s  desire  to 
give  Smike  a  distinct  individuality,  and  to  prevent  the  intonation 
of  one  character  from  encroaching  upon  that  of  another.  This 
individuality  he  most  certainly' preserves.  There  is  not  a  trace  of 
the  Squeerses,  or  of  Nickleby,  or  of  Browdie  in  it,  but  the 
monotonous  intonation  is  unnatnral,  and  therefore  unworthy 
of  Dickens,  whose  best  manner  is  thorough  naturalness.  Dickens 
could  give  more  variety  of  tone  and  still  keep  Smike  intact, 
and  had  he  but  this  one  character  to  assume,  it  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  vastly  better  carried  out.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  finest  Smike  known  thus  far  could  not  embody 
the  seven  remaining  dramatis  jitrsona^  whose  idiosyncracies 
Dickens  puts  on  as  easily  as  he  would  put  on  old  gloves.  It  is 
this  versatility  that  almost  silences  criticism ;  yet  loyalty  to  art 
demands  the  noting  of  spots  upon  the  sun. 

Many  will  thank  Miss  Field  for  reminding  them,  as 
pleasantly  as  she  does  in  this  volume,  of  the  characteristics 
of  Dickens’s  readings. 


THE  MAGAZINES  FOE  NOVEMBER. 

There  is  an  unusual  abundance  of  good  matter  in  the 
magazines  for  the  present  month.  The  Fortnightly,  which 
would  be  rich  enough  without  it,  opens  with  an  elaborate 
and  very  interesting  article  on  “  Berkeley’s  Life  and 
Writings,”  by  Mr  Mill,  who  considers  that,  of  all  who, 
from  the  earliest  times,  have  applied  the  powers  of  their 
minds  to  metaphysical  inquiries,  Berkeley  is  the  one  of 
greatest  philosophic  genius,’’  seeing  that  “  we  owe  to  him 
three  first-rate  philosophical  discoveries,  each  sufficient  to 
have  constituted  a  revolution  in  psychology,  and  which,  by 
their  combination,  have  determined  the  whole  course  of 
subsequent  philosophical  speculation.” 

In  a  different  line  of  speculation  Professor  Huxley  is 
disposed  to  accord  as  high  honour  to  Mr  Darwin,  whose 
*  Origin  of  Species,’  he  says,  “  has  worked  as  complete  a 
revolution  in  biological  science  as  the  ‘  Principia  *  did  in 
Mtronomy— and  it  has  done  so  because,  in  the  words  of 
Helmholtz,  it  contains  *  an  essentially  new  creative 


thought.’  ”  That  is  part  of  the  firtt  sentence  of  Professor 
Huxley's  article  on  “  Mr  Darwin’s  Gritics  ”  in  the  Con- 
temporary.  It  is  a  masterly  refutation  of  the  arguments 
against  Mr  Darwin’s  hypothesis  offered  by  Mr  Wallace, 
Mr  Mivart,  and  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review. 

Professor  Huxley’s  lecture,  delivered  four  weeks  ago  at 
Birmingham,  on  “Administrative  Nihilism,”  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Fortnightly,  is  disappointing.  It  contains  many 
smart  passages,  of  which  a  garbled  version  has  already 
appeared  in  the  newspapers ;  and  its  arguments  in  favour 
of  Government  intervention  to  secure  the  education  of  the 
people  should  convince  all  who  yet  need  to  bo  convinced. 
But  this  matter  has  already  been  settled,  and  Mr  Huxley 
says  nothing  very  new  when  he  declares  that  “education 
promotes  intellectual  development,  morality,  and  refine¬ 
ment.”  He  appears  also  to  have  needlessly  gone  out  of  his 
way  to  misapprehend  the  views  of  Mr  Mill,  Mr  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  others,  whom  ho  charges  with  believing  that 
“  the  proper  form  of  government  is  asty nomocracy,  or  police 
government,”  Mr  Mill  and  Mr  Spencer,  as  well  as  most 
other  astynomocratists,  wo  believe,  approve  as  heartily  as 
Professor  Huxley  does  of  the  Education  Act,  and  therefore 
hardly  deserve  to  be  saddled  with  a  new  sesquipedalian 
title,  or  to  be  held  guilty  of  the  egregious  crime  of  “adminis¬ 
trative  nihilism.” 

Writing  in  the  Fortnightly  on  the  “  Present  Position  of 
the  Government,”  Professor  Fawcett  draws  up  something 
like  a  formal  impeachment  of  Mr  Gladstone  and  his  col¬ 
leagues.  He  urges  that  the  self-laudatory  terms  in  which 
several  members  of  the  Cabinet  have  lately  referred  to  its 
good  work  in  passing  the  Irish  Church  Act  and  the  Irish 
Land  Act  are  out  of  place,  seeing  that  Mr  Gladstone  was 
provided  with  a  majority  at  the  last  general  election  on 
the  distinct  understanding  that  he  should  pass  these  mea¬ 
sures,  and  that,  had  he  neglected  to  do  so,  he  would  have 
been  guilty  of  a  gross  breach  of  trust.  This  is  certainly 
rather  harsh  criticism ;  but  it  is  partly  justified  by  the 
persistence  of  the  Government  in  glorying  over  these  post 
exploits,  in  hope  of  concealing  its  later  shortcomings.  These 
shortcomings  are  ruthlessly  exposed  by  Mr  Fawcett,  whe 
further  urges  that,  by  its  recent  policy  with  reference  to 
denominational  education,  as  well  as  by  other  blunders  and 
dishonesties,  the  Cabinet  has  alienated  the  support  of  the 
Dissenters  who  turned  the  scale  at  the  last  election,  and 
who,  if  the  constituencies  were  again  appeeded  to,  would 
oust  Mr  Gladstone  from  his  present  position. 

Besides  Professor  Fawcett’s  very  trenchant  and  sig¬ 
nificant  article,  the  magazines  contain  very  little  on 
home  politics.  Mr  Potter  discusses,  in  the  Gontemporary, 
“The  First  Point  of  the  New  Charter,”  and  complains 
that  “  much  premature  and  confused  talk  has  been  made 
in  the  newspapers  about  what  has  acquired  the  name  of  a 
New  Social  Movement but  his  article  is  on  “  the  prime 
social  question  of  improved  dwellings  for  the  people.”  Mr 
Potter  is,  reasonably,  anxious  for  thorough  reform  in  this 
matter,  but  the  purport  of  his  article  appears  to  be  that 
the  State  ought  to  take  the  business  in  hand  in  some  such 
way  as  the  champions  of  “  the  seven  points  ”  have  vaguely 
urged.  He  fills  two  pages  with  an  extract  from  Mr  Barry's 
mischievous  work  on  “  Workmen’s  Eights  and  Workmen’s 
Wrongs,”  which,  he  says,  all  should  “  ponder  well.” 

A  better  article  in  the  Contemporary  is  by  Mr  Wright, 
‘•"the  Journeyman  Engineer,”  on  “  The  Composition  of  the 
Working  Classes,”  of  which  this  is  the  last  paragraph  : 

Though  so  generally  spoken  of,  thought  of,  and  legislated  for 
as  a  single  and  unanimous  body,  any  part  of  which  charac¬ 
teristically  represented,  and  might  be  taken  as  speaking  for,  the 
whole— though  so  generally  regarded  in  this  light,  the  working 
classes  really  are,  as  we  hope  we  hare  shown,  divided  and  sub¬ 
divided  ;  and  hot  only  that,  but  divided  into  antagonising 
sections.  They  are  as  a  house  divided  against  itself.  To  use 
the  point  of  the  old  fable,  they  are  a  number,  but  not  a  bundte,  of 
sticks.  Their  strength  is  wasted  and  made  ineffective  by  want  of 
coherence.  Though  all  schools  and  sections  of  them  bare  broad 
interests  in  common,  they  are  so  dirided  in  feeling  as  to  be 
incapable  of  united  action  even  for  a  common  object.  That 
they  will  in  time  become  more  united  is  tolerably  certain ;  educa¬ 
tion  is  spreading  and  ideas  are  enlarging  among  them,  though 
slowly.  In  the  meantime  they  stand  divided  in  the  manner  we 
have  attempted  to  describe,  and  those  who  would  understand  the 
working  classes,  or  deal  effectively  with  the  great  questions 
affecting  them,  must  not  only  realise  the  fact  that  they  are  a 
divided  body,  but  must  also  study  their  composition. 
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there  is  to  be  no  flagging  in  its  advocacy  of  Pantheism 
Some  of  the  articles  are  too  short  to  be  of  much  value  • 
others,  however,  would  be  the  better  for  pruning.  There 
is  no  argument  in  such  a  sentence  as  one  in  which 
Mr  William  Maccall  declares  that  “  the  incomparable 
baseness  of  the  present  age  is  mirrored  in  its  delirious 
and  degrading  philosophies,  its  bestial  Malthusianism 
its  cruel  Political  Economy,  its  shallow  and  pretentious 
Positivism,  its  idiotic  Spiritism.”  Mr  Maccall  seems  to 
say  truly  that  “  what  is  sure  to  distinguish  the  Pantheism 
of  the  future  from  the  Pantheism  of  the  past  is  passion  ” 


Many  students  of  foreign  politics  will  be  glad  to  read  in 
Fraser  a  translation  of  Baron  Stoffel’s  “Eeports  on  the 
Military  Forces  of  Prussia,”  and  all  may  read  with  profit 
M.  Jules  Andrieu’s  account  of  ‘‘  The  Paris  Commune  ”  in 
the  Forttwjhtly.  The  real  history  of  this  strange  experi¬ 
ment  is  being  slowly  discerned.  M.  Andrieu,  who  was  a 
leading  man  in  the  movement,  acknowledges  its  errors,  but 
shows  how  it  was  meant  to  be  of  real  service  to  France,  and 
how  some  part,  at  any  rate,  of  its  plan  must  probably  be 
adopted  if  France  is  to  prosper.  “  The  Commune,  and  it 
alone,”  he  says,  ”  by  a  social  law  which  recals  the  physio¬ 
logical  law  of  communicating  nerve-centres,  can  bring  on, 
not  without  crisis,  but  without  overthrow,  the  equilibrium 
of  capital  and  labour.” 

Blackwood,  which  is  singularly  light  and  non-political 
this  month,  has  an  interesting  article  on  Coleridge,  the 
fourth  of  the  series,  entitled  A  Century  of  Great  Poets.” 
In  the  Qentlcman'a  Magazine,  Mr  Cowden  Clarke  con- 
tinueii  his  articles  on  **  The  Comic  Writers  of  England,” 
discoursing  here  on  English  Satirists,  from  Bishop  Hall  to 
Peter  Pindar ;  and  London  Society  commences  a  series  on 

French  Novelists,”  with  a  chapter  about  Alexander 
Dumas,  which  speaks,  among  other  things,  of  his  mode  of 
producing  novels  by  deputy  ; 

Curious  incidents,  it  is  said,  arose  out  of  this  system  of  employ¬ 
ing  subordinates  in  the  manufacture  of  romance.  A  certain 
Hyppolyte  Auger,  one  of  his  workmen,  finding  his  pay  for  such 
journeyman’s  toil  inadequate,  went  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Russia. 
A  French  journal  was  published  in  Russia,  in  which  at  the  time  in 
question  was  appearing  one  of  the  so-called  Dumas  novels. 
Hyppolyte  calls  upon  the  editor  of  this  periodical,  and  recom¬ 
mending  himself  to  him  as  the  author  of  the  novel  *  Olympe,’ 
which  is  just  coming  out,  offers  his  services  for  the  future  in 
aimilar  work.  The  editor  begs  his  pardon,  but  is  not  familiar 
either  with  his  name  or  the  title  of  the  work  to  which  he  refers. 

Right  I”  says  Hyppolyte ;  “  M.  Dumas  signs  my  book,  and  has 
changed  the  name  of ‘Olympe ’to  that  of  ‘Fernande.’”  The 
editor,  still  incredulous,  is  shown  a  letter  from  M.  Dumas,  asking 
for  the  concluding  sheets  of  the  work,  in  order  that  its  publication 
may  be  proceeded  with  without  delay. 

Sixty  volumes  are  said  to  have  been  brought  out  with  the 
signature  of  Dumas  in  1845.  The  quickest  romancist  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  more  than  fifteen  original  volumes  per  annum  ;  and  on  the 
preternatural  rapidity  of  M.  Dumas  is  based  a  calculation  which 
proves  him  to  have  had  either  Satanic  or  human  assistance  at  his 
command.  The  most  dexterous  copyist,  toiling  for  twelve  hours 
a  day,  will,  we  are  told,  produce  with  difficulty,  3,900  letters  per 
hour,  which  amounts  to  46,800  letters  per  day,  or  sixteen  ordinary 
pages  of  a  novel.  This  will  come  to  five  averaged-sized  volumes 
a  month,  or  sixty  a  year — the  exact  number  which  appeared  in 
1845.  Be  this  calculation  accurate,  M.  Dumas  must  indeed  have 
been  industrious,  or  his  subordinates  must  have  worked  like  their 
patron  ought  to  have  done,  i.e.,  M.  Jacquot  suggests,  “like  a 
nigger ;  ”  but  we  think  the  rate  of  3,900  letters  per  hour  allows 
but  for  a  slow-fingered  copyist.  Dumas  earned  enormous  sums  by 
his  works,  and  spent  his  money,  as  he  thought,  magnificently.  In 
one  year,  “  by  stealing  from  the  ancients  and  buying  from  the 
moderns,”  he  is  said  to  have  made  200,000  francs. 

An  article  on  ”  The  Present  State  of  the  English  Stage,” 
in  Temple  Bar,  is  both  notable  for  its  own  good  sense  and  for 
the  fact  that  in  it  we  have  another  protest  against  the  evil 
state  of  things  under  which  we  suffer.  It  is  severer,  and 
in  better  taste,  than  the  continuation  of  ‘‘  Players  of  our 
Day,”  in  the  Gentleman's,  The  Dark  Blue  has  continua- 
tions  of  Mr  Roden  NoePs  ”  Study  of  Walt  Whitman,” 
and  of  Mr  Dickenson  Wert’s  ”  Browning  as  a  Preacher 
both  very  good.  Another  article  on  Mr  Browning,  re¬ 
viewing  ‘  Balaustion’s  Adventure,’  is  in  Fraser. 

Except  in  their  novels,  the  Comkill  and  Macmillan  are 
barely  interesting  this  month.  The  latter,  however,  con¬ 
tains  a  useful  paper  on  “American  Experience  in  the 
Belief  of  the  Poor  ”  by  Mr  James  Bryce ;  and  to  Fraser 
an  English  Roman  Catholic  contributes  a  defence  of 
Catholic  Sisterhoods  of  Charity.  In  Fraser,  also,  there 
is  a  very  interesting  account  of  “A  Pilgrimage  on  the 
Ammer,”  which  the  author  made  to  the  Oberammergau 
Passion  Play. 

The  first  number  of  a  new  magazine,  Freelight,  appears 
this  month.  It  is  intended  to  advocate  “  the  great  doctrine 
of  Universal  Providence,  thereby  opposing  the  imperfect 
views  of  old  theology,  of  obsolete  Deism,  and,  most 
assuredly,  Atheistical  dogmas.”  Mr  Conway  contributes  an 
article,  and  Mr  Voysey’s  first  sermon  at  St  George’s  Hall  is 
printed  as  a  sort  of  supplement.  It  is  intended  that  oppo¬ 
site  opinions  shall  find  expression  in  the  magazine ;  but 


*Blackie,  .John  Stuart.— ‘  Four  Pliaacs  of  Morals;  Socrates  AriatAfu 
Christianity,  Utilitarianism.’  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  vii,  414,  6s’.)  Edmon 
ston  and  Douglas. 

•Bray,  Charles.— ‘A  Manual  of  Anthropology;  or,  the  Science  of  Man 
Based  on  Modern  Ktsearch.’  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxiii,  3i^  6s.)  Lonff 
mans. 

•Call,  Wathen  Mark  Wilks.— ‘Golden  Histories,  &o.*  (Fean.  8to  nn  » 
323,58.)  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  ^  o^o,pp.x, 

Collins,  Mortimer.—*  Two  Plunges  for  a  Pearl.’  In  Three  VolnmM 
(Crown  8vo,  pp.  225,  216,  214,  318.  6d.)  Tinsley. 

Cox,  Homersham.  The  Session  of  1871 :  an  Epitome  of  its  Labours  and 
Results.’  (8vo,  pp.  84,  2s.  6d.)  Longmans. 

*  Eve  of  St  Mark’s,  The;  Derwent  water ;  and  other  Poems.’  By  W.  8  0 
(Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  79  )  Longmans.  '  ’  ‘ 

Fairholt,  F.  W.— ‘Homes,  flaunts,  and  W'orks  of  Rubens,  Vandyke 
Rembrandt,  and  Cuyp ;  the  Dutch  Genre-Painters ;  Michael  Angelo 
and  Raffaelle.  Being  a  Series  of  Art  Rambles  in  l^lgium,  Holhuid 
and  Italy.’  Illustrated  with  Dne  Hundred  and  Twenty-three  Wood* 
Engravings.  (8vo,  pp.  xiv,  266.)  Virtue  and  Co. 

Field,  Walter.— ‘Stones  oi  the  Temple;  or.  Lessons  from  the  Fabric  and 
Furniture  of  the  Church.’  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  318.)  Rivingtons. 

Goulding,  Rev.  F.  R.— ‘  Boy  Life  among  the  Indians.  Part  L  Adrentarrs 
among  the  Indians.  Part  II.  Cousin  Ale,k.’  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  yiii 
216,  viii,  245,  38.  6d.)  Routledge. 

‘Great  Sieges  of  History,  Tlie.’  A  New  Edition,  including  the  Siege  of 
Paris.  With  Coloured  Illustrations.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xii,  7^  5s.) 
Routledge. 

‘  Handy-book  of  I*rivy  Council  Law.  I.  Ecclesiastical  Cases.  II.  Patent 
Cases.’  (8vo,  pp.  77,  Is.  6d.)  B.  M.  IMckering. 

Holmes,  Rev.  Arthur. — ‘Demosthenes;  with  English  Notes.’  Part  L 
‘  De  (Jorona.’  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxviii,  195,  5s.)  Rivingtons. 

Hood,  Tom. — ‘Comic  Annual  for  1872.’  (Small  4to,  pp.  112,1s.)  ‘Fun’ 
Office. 

Kirkman,  Rev.  T.  P.— ‘On  Church  Pedigrees.’  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  28, 6d.) 
Ramsgate :  Thomas  Scott. 

Kirkman.  Rev.  T.  P. — ‘  On  Clerical  Dishonesty :  a  Refutation  of  Charges 
against  Rev.  Charles  Voysey.’  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  27,  4d.)  Manchester: 
John  Hey  wood. 

Konewka,  Paul.—’  Illustrations  to  Goethe's  Faust.’  (Royal  8to,  13  plates, 
lOs.  6d.)  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

♦Lockhart,  Lawrence  W.  M.— ‘  Fair  to  See.’  A  Novel.  In  Three  Volumes. 

(Crown  8vo,  pp.  340,  3u3,  282,  3  is.  6d.)  Blackwood. 

•ilackay,  Charles.  — ‘  Under  the  Blue  Sky.’  (Crown  8to,  pp.  viii,  344, 7s.  6d.) 
Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

•Meredith,  George. — ‘  The  Adventures  of  Harry  Richmond.’  In  Three 
Volumes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  318,  325,  298,  31s.  6d.)  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co. 

O’Gorinan,  Daniel. — ‘Intuitive  Calculations;  the  most  Concise  Methods 
ever  Published,  designed  for  all  Classes.’  Twenty-third  Edition. 
(Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  168,  3s.  6d.)  Lockwood  and  Co. 

O’Gorman,  Daniel. — ‘  Intuitive  Calculations.’  Twentv-fourth  Edition. 
Corrected  and  Enlarged  by  J,  R.  Young-  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xvi,  241.) 
XjOckwood  And  Co 

‘Robert  Blake  of  Ringwood.’  A  Novel.  In  Three  Volumes.  ((?rown 
8vo,  pp.  298,  340,  369.  3l8.  6d  )  Newby. 

Routledge,  Edmund,  Editeil  by. — ‘Every  Boy’s  Annual;  an  Entertaining 
31isceilany  of  Original  Literature.’  With  Illustrations.  Tenth  i  ear. 
(8vo,  pp.  viii,  696.  68.)  Routledge.  ^ 

Wilkins,  Augustus  S. — ‘  Phoenicia  and  Israel.’  A  Historical  Essay. 
(Crown  8vo,  pp.  xv,  204, 5s.)  Hodder  and  Stoughton.” 

[•  These  books  are  reserved  for  separate  notice.] 

Mr  Homersham  Cox  denies  that  “  the  Parliamentary 
Session  of  1871  was  comparatively  unfruitful,  and  prcxJuc^ 
but  a  scanty  crop  of  useful  legislative  measures  and,  m 
support  of  his  denial,  he  has  drawn  up  a  very  useful  sketch 
of  The  Session  1871.  It  is  a  concise  epitome  of  the 
work  actually  done  under  the  several  heatls  of  foreign 
affairs,  army  reform,  expenditure  and  finance,  the  Ballot 
Bill,  the  Admiralty  and  Navy,  and  domestic  legislation; 
and  its  value  as  a  readable  treatise  and  a  book  of  reference 
is  as  great  to  those  who  disagree  as  to  those  who  agree 
with  its  immediate  purpose.  Seeing,  however,  to  what  a 
wonderful  state  of  perfection  we  have  reached,  in  Mr 
view,  and  how  obnoxious  are  all  efforts  to  stir  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  on  to  further  reformation,  one  cannot  but  wonder 
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from  a  copy nght  treaty  with  the  United  States.  The  the  same  publishers  we  have  a  new  edition  of  The  Great 
bulk  of  his  book,  however,  is  on  the  general  question  of  Sieges  of  History,  with  fiftv  pages  about  Strasbourg,  Metz, 
authors’  nghts  to  a  monopdy  m  their  productions,  and  one  and  Paris ;  and  two  stories,  bound  in  one  volume,  about 
letter  is  in  defence  of  Mr  Hotten  s  publication  of  an  un-  Boy  Life  among  the  Imiians,  by  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Goulding. 
sanctioned  edition  of  Mr  Bright  s  speeches.  Isoult  Barry  of  Wynscote,  named  in  our  last  week’s  list  of 

We.  are  reminded  that  Christmas  is  coming  on  by  the  books,  is  a  story  for  girls  by  Miss  Holt,  who  has  written 
appearance  of  the  earliest  of  the  handsome  illustrated  some  other  historical  tales.  This  one  purports  to  be  “  so 


volumes,  and  gift-books  for  old  and  young,  for  which  the 
demand  seems  to  increase  every  year.  An  excellent 
beginning  of  the  series  appears  in  Mr  Paul  Konewka’s 
silhouette  Illustrations  to  Goethes  Faust.  There  is  remark¬ 
able  vigour  in  some  of  these  designs,  to  each  of  which  is 
prefixed  an  explanatory  extract  from  Mr  Bayard  Taylor’s 
translation.  The  Margaret  sketches  are  the  best,  especially 
one  in  which  Faust,  meeting  Alargaret  for  the  first  time, 
presses  his  compliments  upon  her,  and  she  answers — 

I’m  neither  lady,  neither  fair. 

And  home  I  can  go  without  your  care  ; 


strictly  historical,  that  the  fictitious  element  in  it  is  no 
more  than  a  chain  uniting  the  scattered  gems  of  fact.” 
”  All  the  prominent  persons,”  it  is  added,  are  real 
characters,  and  many  of  the  secondary  ones,  and  every 
fictitious  person  is  indicated  as  such  in  a  note,  when  first 
introduced.  To  these  real  characters  veiy^  few  acts  or  sen¬ 
timents  have  been  attributed  which  are  not  actually  on 
record.”  A  list  of  the  MS.  authorities,  in  the  State 
Paper  Office  and  the  British  Museum,  is  given  ;  and  the 
story  is  in  the  shape  of  a  diary  written  between  1434  and 
1443.  To  our  thinking,  fact  and  fiction  are  better  kept 


and  another,  in  which  Margaret,  far  gone  in  her  devotion  apart,  but  Miss  Holt  is  a  clever  pupil  in  the  school  led  by 
to  Faust,  places  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  looks  into  the  authoress  of  ‘  Mary  Powell.* 

«•  _ _ _ _l_.  1  __  _ _  _  .  .  •  * 


his  eyes  with  troubled  tenderness  while  she  says,  Mr  Wilkins’s  essay  on  Phoenicia  and  Israel,  which 

How  is’t  with  thy  religion,  pray  ?  gained  the  Burney  prize  last  year,  gathers  in  a  focus,”  as 

says, the  Scattered  rays  of  light  that  we  have  from 
And  yet,  I  think,  dost  not  incline  that  way.  e  ^  •  a 

tt  tt  t  j  ixT  1  n  •  A  !•  A  •  many  quarters  upon  one  of  the  most  powerful  innuencea 

nom^  Haunts,  and  M  of  F^evgn  in  M  to  mould  the  character  ot  chosen  people.- 

a  rAniinrArl  vnrmna  arrmloQ  nniafi^i KiifoH  Kw  _  r  r  . 


are  reprinted  various  articles  contributed  by  the  late  Mr 
F.  W.  Fairholt  to  the  Art  Journal,  is  a  very  interesting 
volume.  Many  of  its  numerous  woodcuts  are  rather  rough, 
and  its  gossiping  chapters  are  all  very  slight ;  but  it  gives 
a  lively  description  of  Rubens,  Vandyke,  Rembrandt, 
Cuyp,  Paul  Potter,  Michael  Angelo,  Raffaelle,  and  others, 
treating  both  of  the  men  and  of  their  works,  as  well  as  of 
the  local  circumstances  that  helped  to  guide  their  art. 

The  design  of  Mr  Field’s  Stones  of  the  Temple  is  ”  to 
explain,  in  very  simple  language,  the  history  and  use  of  those 
parts  of  the  Church’s  fabric  with  which  most  persons  are 
familiar;”  and,  further,  ”  to  inform  those  who,  from  having 
paid  little  attention  to  ecclesiastical  art  and  architecture,  or 
from  early  prejudice,  may  have  misconceived  the  origin 
and  design  of  much  that  is  beautiful  and  instructive  in 
God’s  house.”  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  sort  of  tale  or 


It  contains  much  interesting  information  concerning  the 
effect  of  Phoenician  civilisation  on  the  ancient  Jews  ;  bub 
it  is  written  grandiloquently,  and  not  always  grammatically. 

One  verse  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  poetry  con¬ 
tained  in  W.  S.  G.’s  Eve  of  St  Mark's  and  other  Poems  : 

Once,  twice,  and  thrice  the  lovers  part. 

But  still  their  hands  enclasped  remain. 

Once,  twice  and  thrice  they  turn  and  meet 
With  lingering  kisses  nine  or  ten  ; 

And  then  they  parted  once  for  all— 

And  never  met  again. 

To  a  *  Catena  Classicorum  ’  of  which  he  is  part  editor, 
Mr  Holmes  contributes  a  useful  edition  of  Demosthenes  de 
Corond.  He  has  collated  the  notes  of  previous  editors, 
and  carefully  abridged  them  so  as  to  produce  what  appears 
to  be  a  very  useful  text-book. 


viuu  a  uuuac.  xuia  la  uuiic  uy  uicaua  vi  u  auib  vi  taio  ui  t  t  i  i  i  i*  ^  1.-,- 

series  of  conversations,  illustrated  by  sixty  or  more  wood-  0  a  e  r  orman  s  n  ui  ive  a  cu  a 

cuts.  The  book  ie  evidently  intended  also  to  build  up  the  “““T  “  favourite  handbook  for  the  count 

faith  ot  its  readers  in  High  Church  orthodoxy ;  but,  house.  ‘  Disregarding  the  hackneyed 

perhaps,  this  is  only  proper  in  a  Christmas  gift-book  written  '.”8>  7.  ®  ^ 

bv  a  cleVffvman  example  coming  under  a  distinct  division  of  the  subject, 

Messrs  Macmillan  and  Co.  have  issued  three  handsome  iJf  to  devise  special  rules  for 

volumes,  the  titles  of  which  we  quoted  last  week.  They  thus  to  economise  figure-work  m  much  m  possible  The 

are  illustrated  by  Mr  Frolich,  whose  hand  has  lost  i 

none  of  Its  cunning,  but  who  appears  to  using  it  too  f  /  P  ,  '^The 

quickly  to  do  justice  either  to  himself  or  to  his  subjects.  In  „tat  is  called  the  twenl,--! ourth 

tie  forty  or  more  pictures  contained  in  these  volumes  •  la  ^ 

there  is  indication  ot  all  his  old  skill  in  delineating  simultaneously, 

children,  and  their  ways,  but  many  of  them  are  mere 
scratches,  and  only  one  or  two  are  really  good.  The 
largest  of  the  three  books  is  Little  Luci/s  Wonderful  Globe, 
and  in  it  Miss  Yonge  tells  very  pleasantly  how  a  child  travels 
in  fancy  all  over  the  world,  and  makes  acquaintance  with 
the  children  of  all  nations,  her  guide  being  a  Mother 
Bunch,  who  tells  her  stories  about  them.  The  idea  is  good. 


PLAYHOUSE  NOTES. 

XIX. — Fletcher  and  Massinger — Charles  I.’s 
•  Playwrights. 

Fletcher’s  Elder  Brother  was  not  published  till  after  hi» 
death,  in  August,  1625,  when  he  was  hardly  forty-six 


and  it  U  well  worked  out.  We  cannot  say  as  much  for  y*®™  old.  The  plague  was  t  en  in 
The  Lost  Child,  which  has  been  extracted  from  Mr  Henry  “bout  to  take  refuge  in  the  country ;  but  he  waited  in  town 
Kingsley's  <  Geoffrey  Hamlyn.’  It  is  a  painful  history,of  a  for  “  “8"  ®“'‘ “f  clothes  to  be  made,  and,  while  '^““>“8-  b® 
little  boy  who  ran  away  from  home,  and  died  on  the  top  of  *0®  attacked  by  the  naalady,  an  a  grave  a  ®,  1,  °  . 
a  mountain,  and  the  list  thing  about  it  is  that  its  big  for  b'm,  on  the  29th  of  the  month,  in  8t  Saviour  "Church, 
phrases  and  elaborate  inuendoes  will  render  it  unintelligible,  Southwark,  where  of  bis  brother  play  wrights,  resi- 

and  therefore  harmless,  to  most  young  readers.  In  another  ‘^®uf  °®®r  Banksi  e,  a  a  rea  y  en  ur  . 

volume  of  the  series  Mr  Tom  Hood  relates  in  jingling  Fletcher’s  wit,  and  even  the  coarseness  in  which  it  was 
verse  the  rather  poor  story  of  Puss  and  Robin,  and  their  prone  to  indulge,  pleasantly  and  unpleasantly  illustrate  the 
Friends,  Kitty  and  Boh  ;  but  it  is  amusing  and,  being  in  tone  of  society  under  Janaes  the  First.  Indewncies  that 
easy  words,  does  well  for  a  child’s  reading.  now  can  hardly  be  read  in  the  clowt,  were  then  open  y 

Mr  Tom  Hood  has  also  issued  his  Comic  Annual  for  shown  on  the  stage,  and  the  showing,  also,  J 
18/2.  With  twenty-three  pages  of  engravings,  and  nearly  before  us  the  affectations  and  the  frivolities,  the  foibles  and 
a  hundred  of  letter-press,  it  is  certainly  a  cheap  shilling’s-  the  vices,  that  were  sanctioned  at  Court,  practise  y 
worth.  Mr  W.  8.  Gilbert  Mr  Sala,  Mr  Thornbury,  and  men  and  women  whose  station  afforded  them  no  access  to 
M.  Griset  are  among  the  contributors.  Courtly  circles.  That  Fletcher  enjoyed  much  at  which  we 

Rcutledge's  Every  Boy's  Annual  is  the  yearly  volume  of  must  shudder,  is  clear  ;  but  he  mocked  as  well  as  admire  , 
Every  Boy's  Magazin'*.  It  is  a  capital  collection  of  tales,  and  when  we  have  made  due  allowances  for  his  humorous 
true  dtories  of  adventure,  hittorical  episodes,  puzzles,  and  exaggeration,  we  may  draw  from  his  plays  a  verj  B'®  7 
like,  with  a  fair  numbtr  of  good  illustrations.  From  notion  of  the  habits  and  dispositions  that  marked  the 
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degradation  of  England  under  the  first  period  of  Stuart  rule, 
source  of  yet  lower  degradation  in  the  ensuing  years. 

After  Beaumont’s  death,  Fletcher  was  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  playwright — Ben  Jonson  excepted — of  this  period  ; 
but  he  had  many  able  contemporaries,  and  among  the 
younger  of  these  the  most  notable  was  Philip  Massinger, 
famous  before  the  close  of  James’s  reign,  though  destined 
to  attain  greater  fame  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  First. 
Massinger  was  born  at  Salisbury  in  1584,  being  about  as 
old  as  Beaumont,  and  only  a  few  years  younger  than 
Fletcher.  After  four  years’  training  at  Oxford,  he  appears 
to  have  settled  in  London  in  1606,  and  to  have  made  most 
of  his  scanty  living  by  writing  for  the  stage,  and  adapting 
the  plays  of  others  during  twelve  or  fourteen  years  before 
the  appearance  of  his  first  great  work,  or  the  first  that  is 
now  extant.  There  is  reason  for  supposing  that  one  play, 
at  any  rate,  included  among  Fletcher’s,  The  False  One^  was 
partly  written  by  him.  Somewhere  near  the  year  1620,  he 
joined  with  Middleton  and  Rowley  in  writing  a  lively 
comedy,  The  Old  Law;  and,  in  16*22,  was  printed  The 
Virgin  Martyr,  a  tragedy,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  old 
Thomas  Dekker.  During  the  next  three  years  he  pro¬ 
duced  three  other  tragedies.  The  Fatal  Dowry,  in  which 
Nathaniel  Field  had  a  share.  The  Unnatural  Combat,  and 
The  Duke  of  Milan  ;  two  tragic  comedies.  The  Bondman, 
and  The  Renegade;  and  one  simple  comedy,  The  Farliament 
of  Love, 

Some  of  these  plays  are  among  Massinger’s  best ;  but 
the  best  hold  but  low  rank  in  comparison  with  the  greatest 
works  of  older  playwrights.  Here  both  tragedy  and  comedy 
are  distorted.  Touches  of  pathos,  gleams  of  kindly  humour, 
flashes  of  wit  and  bursts  of  satire,  occur  often  enough  to 
show  that  Massinger  was  a  man  of  genius.  But  he  sought 
most  to  arouse  interest  by  violent  exhibitions  of  passion, 
unnatural  and  often  repulsive.  His  best  conceptions  awaken 
little  sympathy,  and  his  highest  efforts  of  moralisation,  of 
which  there  was  plenty,  rarely  have  an  ennobling  effect. 
His  themes,  moreover,  generally  afford  but  feeble  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  thoughts  and  customs  of  the  time  at  which 
they  were  written ;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  with  his 
earlier  plays. 

The  Virgin  Martyr  details  the  sufferings  of  Dorothea,  a 
brave  Christian  maiden  of  Csesarea,  persecuted  for  her  faith 
by  Theophilus,  during  the  reigns  of  Diocletian  and  Maxi- 
minus.  Horrors  are  heaped  up  in  unwelcome  profusion, 
and  with  none  of  the  artistic  skill  of  which  Webster  was 
master.  Theophilus  is  attended  by  a  devil  in  human  shape, 
and  Dorothea’s  page  is  her  guardian-angel  in  disguise.  The 
most  pleasant  portions  of  the  play  are  the  dialogues 
between  the  virgin  and  the  angel,  but  of  these  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  Dekker  was  the  author.  The  Fatal  Dowry  is 
more  impressive,  though  here,  too,  horror  preponderates,  and 
the  best  passages  are  attributed  to  his  coadjutor — in  this 
instance,  Nathaniel  Field.  Charalois,  the  hero,  an 
impetuous,  high-minded  youth  of  mediaeval  France,  mur¬ 
ders  his  wife  and  her  seducer,  and  is  himself  stabbed  by  a 
friend,  who  is  quickly  assaissinated  by  another  friend,  and 
the  trite  moral  drawn  from  all  this  slaughter  is  that 

How  just  soever 

Our  reasons  are  to  remedy  our  wrongs. 

We  are  yet  to  leave  them  to  their  will  and  power 

That,  to  that  purpose,  have  authority. 

Yet  worse  is  The  Unnatural  Combat,  also  having  me¬ 
diaeval  Franco  for  its  scene,  and  detailing  the  enmity 
between  a  lustful  father  and  his  son,  culminating  in  a  duel 
between  them,  in  which  the  son  is  slain,  and  opportunity  is 
thus  afforded  for  the  introduction  of  his  ghost,  **  naked 
from  the  waist,  full  of  wounds,  leading  in  the  shadow  of  a 
lady,  her  face  leprous,”  in  order  that  the  self-reproach  of 
the  wicked  old  man  may  be  stirred  up  before  he  is  killed 
by  a  flash  of  lightning. 

The  best  of  all  Massinger’s  tragedies  is  The  Duke  of 
Milan,  printed  in  1623;  but  it  is  marred  by  the  same 
defects  as  the  others.  Ludovico  Sforza,  the  hero,  who 


To  that  end,  before  his  departure,  he  commissions  Ms 
favourite  Francisco,  whom  he  has  wedded  to  his  sister 
Mariana  : 

O  Francisco ! 

There  is  no  heaven  without  her,  nor  a  hell 
Where  she  resides.  I  ask  from  her  but  justice 
And  what  I  would  have  paid  to  her,  had  sickness 
Or  any  other  accident,  divorced  * 

Her  purer  soul  from  her  unspotted  body. 

The  slavish  Indian  princes,  when  they  die. 

Are  cheerfully  attended  to  the  fire  by 
The  wife  and  slave  that,  living,  they  lov’d  best 
To  do  their  service  in  another  world ;  ’ 

Nor  will  I  be  less  honour’d,  that  love  more. 

That  monstrous  project  Francisco  vows  to  perform  if 
necessary ;  but  scarcely  has  his  master  gone  than,  using 
the  murderous  orders  given  to  him  as  an  argument  to 
Marcelia  that  the  Duke  does  not  really  love  her,  he  urges 
upon  her  a  vile  love-suit  of  his  own.  This  she  rejects 
but,  upon  his  show  of  penitence,  promises  to  be  silent  as 
to  his  baseness.  The  Duke,  however,  soon  returning  in 
safety,  finds  or  thinks  her  cold,  and  gives  a  ready  credence 
to  jealous  suspicions,  which  are  confirmed  by  Francisco’s 
treacherous  statement  that  Marcelia  has  been  a  Potiphar’s 
wife,  and  he  a  Joseph.  The  Duke  thereupon  kills  her  • 
and  Francisco,  after  a  flight  for  safety,  comes  back  dis¬ 
guised  as  a  doctor  with  pretended  power  to  bring  Marcelia, 
whose  virtue  has  now  been  proved,  back  to  life.  He  paints 
the  corpse  so  as  to  suggest  her  partial  recovery,  and  stains 
her  lips  with  poison,  which  the  Duke  kisses  off,  and  thus 
brings  death  upon  himself,  death’s  horrors  being  heightened 
for  him  by  the  appearance  of  Francisco’s  sister,  long  before 
wronged  by  him.  Much  eloquent  and  some  pathetic  talk 
helps  out  this  repulsive  story ;  but  it  is  only  a  feeble  echo 
of  the  purer  utterances  that  were  so  plentiful  in  the  days 
when  Shakespeare  was  alive. 

Massinger’s  power  shows  best,  though  even  then  it  is 
only  power  of  a  low  order,  in  the  comedies  that  will  have 
to  be  described  hereafter. 

The  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  which  virtually  came  to 
a  close  with  the  outburst  of  civil  war  in  1642,  constituted 
the  last  period  of  direct  Shakespearian  influence  upon  the 
theatre.  New  influences  were,  even  during  these  seventeen 
years,  becoming  more  and  more  apparent,  and,  if  Shake- 
speare’s  style  was  still  generally  affected,  there  was  steady 
decline  of  power  in  the  imitation  ;  but  it  was  still  a  Shake¬ 
spearian  age.  The  old  mint-mark  was  on  the  coin,  though 
its  leaden  aspect  and  duller  ring  showed  how  much  alloy 
was  mixed  with  the  pure  gold. 

The  old  playhouse  institutions  also  prevailed  with  but 
slight  change.  There  was  more 'tinsel  about  them;  but 
still  the  Globe  and  the  Blackfriars  were  the  haunts  of  the 
King’s  Players,  as  when  Shakespeare  headed  them ;  and 
the  other  actors  in  the  other  theatres  followed  the  same 
traditions.  The  most  famous  of  the  early  playwrights  were 
dead,  but  those  who  had  served  as  their  juniors  were  now 
risen  to  the  top,  and  carried  on  the  methods  of  acting  that 
had  prevailed  in  their  youth. 

Most  of  the  Shakespearian  playwrights  lived  on  into 
Charles  the  First’s  reign.  Fletcher  died  five  months  after 
the  new  King’s  accession,  and  Middleton  two  years  later, 
in  July,  1627.  Chapman  died,  at  the  good  age  of  seventy- 
seven,  in  1634,  and  Marston,  considerably  younger,  in 
June  of  the  same  year.  Dekker  is  supposed  to  have  died 
in  1638,  and  Hey  wood  in  1640.  Both,  at  any  rate,  sur¬ 
vived  Ben  Jonson,  whose  death  occurred  on  the  6th  of 
August,  1637,  when  he  was  sixty-four. 

Ben  Jonson’s  last  twelve  years  were  most  of  themw 
busy  as  those  that  had  gone  before.  He  still  maintained 
his  foremost  place  among  the  dramatists,  though  age, 
which  came  early  to  the  fast  livers  of  that  time,  hw 
already  begun  to  overtake  him.  In  1625  appeared  his 
Staple  of  News.  A  skin-disease  and  an  inclination  to  wr- 
pulency,  which  his  rivals  made  fun  of,  had  long  before 
troubled  him,  and  now  he  was  attacked  by  the  palsy ,  te 
which  dropsy  was  soon  added.  He  continued  to  wn 
masques  and  to  do  other  work  with  his  pen,  however;  an 
in  1629  he  wrote  his  New  Inn,  which  had  a  pathe  c 
epilogue  : 
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If  you  expect  more  than  you  had  to-night, 

The  maker’s  sick  and  sad.  But  do  him  right: 

He  meant  to  please  you  ;  for  he  sent  things  fit 
In  all  the  numbers  both  of  sense  and  wit 
If  they  have  not  miscarried.  If  they  hare, 

All  that  his  faint  and  faltering  tongue  doth  crave, 

Is  that  you  not  impute  it  to  his  brain. 

That’s  yet  unhurt,  although,  set  round  with  pain. 

It  cannot  long  hold  out.  All  strength  must  yield  ; 

Yet  judgment  would  the  last  be  in  the  field 
With  a  true  poet. 

The  Neu)  Inn  showed  that,  though  Jonson  was  still  a 
true  poet,  strength  was  yielding  ;  and  yet  weaker,  though 
not  lacking  some  of  the  old  fire,  were  his  last  two  comedies, 
The  Magnetic  Lady,  produced  in  1632,  and  A  Tale  of  a 
Ttibj  in  1633.  The  Faithful  Shepherd^  probably  under¬ 
taken  during  his  last  iUness  and  left  unfinished,  contains 
beauties  unsurpassed  by  him  in  his  happiest  days.  Lord 
Falkland,  in  a  graceful  eclogue,  tells  how,  in  spite  of  pain 
and  grief,  his  genius  fiashed  brightly  to  the  last : 

To  him  now  daily  flock’d,  what  reverence  gave. 

All  that  had  wit,  or  would  he  thought  to  have; 

How  the  wise,  too,  did  with  mere  wits  agree. 

As  Pembroke,  Portland,  or  brave  Aubigny, 

Nor  thought  the  rigidest  senator  a  shame 
To  contribute  to  so  deserv’d  a  fame. 

The  younger  playwrights  of  mark  hardly  survived  him. 
Massinger  died  on  the  17th  of  March,  1640;  and  John 
Ford,  who,  though  a  very  different  writer,  ranks  with  Mas¬ 
singer  as  the  foremost  of  a  poorer  generation  of  dramatists, 
is  supposed  to  have  died  a  few  months  sooner. 

These  younger  playwrights,  including  Richard  Broome, 
who  has  been  already  named,  Thomas  Randolph,  Thomas 
Nubbes,  Edward  Prestwick,  and  William  Davenant,  were 
numerous,  but  of  their  lives  we  know  little,  and  that  little 
need  not  here  be  detailed.  After  Massinger  and  Ford, 
Shirley  was  the  only  man  of  note  among  them.  Mas¬ 
singer’s  later  biography  comprises  nothing  but  a  list  of  his 
'plays.  He  lived  in  poverty,  and  over  his  grave  in  the 
churchyard  of  St  Saviour’s,  Southwark,  the  only  epitaph 
was  “Philip  Massinger,  a  stranger.”  John  Ford,  belonging 
to  a  good  Devonshire  family,  and  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
was  bom  in  1586.  He  appears  as  a  prose  writer  in  1606, 
but  there  is  no  trace  of  his  connection  with  the  theatrical 
world  before  1624,  when  were  produced  three  plays  written 
by  him  jointly  with  Thomas  Dekker,  and  one,  of  which 
John  Webster  shared  the  authorship  with  him,  bearing  the 
significant  title  of  The  Late  Murder  of  a  Son  on  a  Mother, 
Soon  after  that  appeared  other  plays  written  by  him  alone, 
which  are  of  greater  worth,  though  nearly  all  of  them  give 
evidence  of  a  morbid  taste  and  a  morose  disposition  that 
hardly  harmonised  with  the  softness  of  his  verse.  We 
last  hear  of  him  in  1639.  James  Shirley,  bora  in  1596, 
was  a  clergyman  and  schoolmaster  at  St  Albans,  who  after¬ 
wards  became  a  Catholic,  and,  being  thus  debarred  from 
bis  former  occupations,  settled  in  London,  and  wrote  plays. 
Two  or  three  of  Fletcher’s  were  altered  or  complete  by 
him,  in  or  after  1626,  and  he  was  a  busy  author  till  the 
civil  wars  made  play-writing  unprofitable.  He  lived  on 
till  1666,  when,  after  escaping  from  the  Q-reat  Fire,  he  died 
of  the  miseries  that  ensued.  He  is  chiefly  memorable  as 
being  the  last  of  the  long  line  of  Shakespearian  dramatists, 
sharing  and  illustrating  the  slender  merits  and  the  grave 
defects  that  marked  its  period  of  decadence. 

The  progress  of  the  drama  and  its  value  as  a  social 
index  during  this  period  will  be  best  shown  by  reference,  in 
something  like  chronological  order,  to  a  few  of  the  plays 
then  produced.  * 

The  series  opens,  with  all  his  old  satire  rendered  some¬ 
what  moie  crabbed  than  heretofore  by  repeated  use,  with 
Ben  Jonson ’s  Staple  of  News.  This  is  more  like  one  of  the 
early  moralities  reshaped  than  a  proper  comedy.  As  a 
play  with  a  plot,  it  is  nothing.  It  shows  us  Pecunia,  the 
genius  of  wealth,  courted  by  young  Pennyboy,  a  youth  who 
takes  all  his  grace  from  his  tailor,  shoemaker,  and  barber, 
his  uncle,  Pennyboy  the  usurer,  being  guardian  of  Pecunia, 
and  favourer  of  the  suit ;  but  this  is  suddenly  broken  off 
the  appearance  of  young  Pennyboy’s  father,  who  has 
allowed  him  to  strut  in  gay  apparel  for  a  time,  and  think 
himself  an  heir,  in  order  that  he  may  see  what  use  he  will 
^ake  of  his  advantages.  They  are  only  used  to  make 
®aerry  with  fools  and  spendthrifts  at  the  staple  or  market 


of  news,  a  haunt  of  idlers  and  tittle-tattlers,  and  for  all 
this  old  Pennyboy  thus  abuses  his  son. 

Thou  prodigal  1 
Wm  I  so  careful  for  thee,  to  procure 
This  noble  match  for  thee,  and  dost  thou  prostitute, 

Scatter  thy  mistress’  favours,  throw  away 
Her  bounties,  as  they  were  red-burning  coals. 

Too  hot  for  thee  to  handle,  on  such  rascals. 

If  thou  hadst  sought  out  good  and  virtuous  persons 
Of  these  professions,  I  had  lov’d  thee  and  them. 

A  worthier  courtier  is  the  ornament 

Of  a  king’s  palace,  his  great  master’s  honour. 

This  Ipointing  to  owe]  is  a  moth,  a  rascal,  a  court-rat, 

That  ^aws  the  commonwealth  with  broking  suits, 

And  eating  grievances ! 

And  80  on.  Ben  Jonson ’s  ridicule  of  contemporary  vices 
was  more  earnest  than  Fletcher’s ;  but— in  The  Staple  of 
News  especially — less  effective. 

The  satire  was  kindlier  in  The  New  Inn,  which  Jonson 
wrote  to  be  acted  in  1630.  It  pleasantly  sets  forth  the 
adventures  of  a  young  lady  of  fortune,  who,  in  an  eccentric 
fit,  goes  down  to  the  New  Inn  at  Barnet  with  her  witty 
maid,  and  there  persuades  the  host  and  his  servants  to 
dress  up  as  courtiers  and  ladies,  and  then  join  her  in  pay¬ 
ing  honour  to  the  maid  in  a  mimic  court.  In  the  end  she 
finds  that  the  host  is  really  her  father  in  disguise.  A 
lodger  at  the  inn,  too,  after  courting  her  in  sport,  makei 
love  to  her  in  earnest,  and  two  weddings,  besides  hers,  con¬ 
clude  a  play  in  which  there  is  much  genial  mockery  of 
fine-gentleman  and  fine-lady  ways,  designed  to  show,  what 
Jonson  rarely  set  himself  to  show,  that  an  honest  heart 
often  beats  under  a  poor  exterior. 

The  New  Inn  did  not  find  favour  with  the  public. 
Thereat  Ben  Jonson,  who  always  thought  well — and  with 
good  reason — of  his  own  productions,  took  grave  offence 
and  unwisely  proclaimed  his  anger  in  an  ode  to  himself :  . 

Come,  leave  this  loathed  stage, 

And  the  more  loathsome  age  ; 

Where  pride  and  impudence,  in  faction  knit. 

Usurp  the  chair  of  wit. 

Indicting  and  arraigning  every  day, 

Something  they  call  a  play. 

Let  their  fastidious,  vain 
Commission  of  the  brain 
Run  on  and  rage,  sweat,  censure,  and  condemn  : 

They  were  not  made  for  thee,  less  thou  for  them. 

Say  that  thou  pour’st  them  wheat. 

And  they  will  acorns  eat ; 

’Twere  simple  fury  still  thyself  to  waste 
On  such  as  have  no  taste, 

To  offer  them  a  surfeit  of  pure  bread. 

Whose  appetites  are  dead  I 
No,  give  them  grains  their  fill : 

Husks,  draff  to  drink  and  swill : 

If  they  love  lies,  and  leave  the  lusty  wine. 

Envy  them  not  their  palates  with  the  swine. 

No  doubt  some  mouldy  tale. 

Like  Pericles,  and  stale 

As  the  shrieve’s  crusts,  and  nasty  as  his  fish— 

Scraps  out  of  every  dish 
Thrown  forth,  and  raked  into  the  common  tub. 

May  keep  up  the  Play-club : 

There  sweepings  do  as  well 
As  the  best  order’d  meal : 

For  who  the  relish  of  these  guests  will  fit. 

Needs  set  them  but  the  alms-basket  of  wit. 

Ben  Jonson  was  roundly  abused  for  his  arrogance  in 
contrasting  his  own  plays,  as  pure  wheat  and  good  wine, 
with  the  acorns  and  lees  of  other  dramatists  ;  but  he  only 
spoke  the  truth  in  his  condemnation  of  the  stage-shows 
that  were  generally  produced  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
First.  Little  besides  sweepings  and  scraps  from  the  ^eat 
feast  of  wit  prepared  in. Shakespeare’s  day  was  now  dished 
up  upon  the  stage.  Massinger  and  Ford  were  the  foremost 
tragic  writers  of  the  period ;  but  their  skill  was  slight,  and 
most  of  their  best  passages  were  those  in  which  they  most 
nearly  imitated  the  greater  men  who  preceded  them. 
Massinger  wrote  good  comedies,  and  there  were  other  comio 
writers  in  abundance,  but  their  art  was  shown  chiefly  in 
turgid  moralising,  like  Ben  Jonson’s  Staple  of  News,  or 
in  coarse  buffoonery.  Thomas  Heywo<^,  remembering 
what  better  work  had  been  done  in  his  youth,  lamented  this 
in  the  prologue  to  one  of  his  latest  plays : 

For  where,  before,  great  patriots,  dukes  and  kings 
Were  the  stage  subject ;  now  we  strive  to  fly 
In  their  low  pitch  who  never  coaid  soar  high ; 
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For  now  the  common  argument  entreats 
Of  feeling  lovers,  crafty  bawds  or  cheats. 

Nor  blame  I  their  quick  fancies,  who  can  fit 
These  queasy  times  with  humours  flash’d  in  wit, 

Whose  art  1  both  encourage  and  commend. 

I  only  wish  that  they  would  sometimes  bend 
To  memorise  the  valours  of  such  men 
Whose  very  names  might  dignify  the  pen, 

And  that  our  once  applauded  Hoscian  strain 
In  actingeuch  might  be  reviv’d  again. 

The  limes  were,  indeed,  queasy,  and  we  need  not  wonder 
that  the  stage  reflected  the  degeneracy  of  the  times  from  the 
high  state  that  had  been  attained  under  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Massinger  was  as  true  an  outcome  of  his  generation  as 
Shakespeare  had  been  for  its  forerunner. 


MATTERS  OF  INTEREST  FOR  THE  THOUGHTFUL/* 

V  SERIES  of  four  pamphlets  bearing  this  title,  and  dealinir 
with  the  following  subjects— “  The  practical  UBefulnrim  of  Lift 
ssurance;  ”  “  A  good  Investment  for  Savings ;  ”  “  How  to  grow  Rich  •  ’» 
Concerning  some  gambling  Transactions  in  which  prudent  People  some. 
mes  engage  ’’—will  be  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to  the  .^cretarv 


COMPANY.  9  and  10 


Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  enlarged,  loth,  Is.  6d  ;  by  post  Is.  8d, 

GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  GOUT. 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  CURE. 


By  J.  W.  FOAKES,  M  D. 

*  Will  interest  and  instruet  its  readers.”— Morning  Post. 

“  Lay  opinion  will  certainly  go  with  Dr  Foakes  in  his  condemnation  M 
the  poisons  frequently  used*’  —Spectator. 

*•  The  views  of  sucli  men  as  Dr  Foakes  and  Dr  Bennett  are,  we  are  gUd 
to  say,  beginning  to  gain  ground  amongst  the  medical  profession.  ’’—Chemical 
News,  3IarcU  17, 1871. 

London:  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SON,  .32  Fleet  street. 

Blay  be  had  from  all  Booksellers. 


Established,  1840. 

CHUKCH  OF  ENOLAND  LIFE  AND  FIRE 
ASSURANCE  INSTITUTION, 

9  and  10  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON. 
Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 

CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 


CHLORALUM, 

TEE  SAFE  HOUSEHOLD  DISINFEOTAHT, 

CHLORALUM  is  Odourless  Deodorizer. 
CHLORALUM  is  Non -poisonous. 

CHLORALUM  is  Safeguard  from  Infection. 
CHLORALUM  is  Safe. 

LIQUID— POWDEE— WOOL. 


William  Kramens.  Esq.  W  F.  Skene,  Esq.,  W.S,,  LL.D. 

Charles  Harrison,  Kwi.  Herbert  'Faylor,  Esq. 

Col.  Thomas  E.  L.  Ili^inson.  William  Gordon  Thomson,  Esq. 

Jonatliaii  Hopkiiison,  r^sq.  The  Kt  linn.  Lord  Wentworth. 

William  I.ethbridgo,  Esq.  The  Rev.  Richard  Wootl.  B.D. 

Assurances  effected  on  the  lives  and  property  of  the  general  public. 
H|>eciRl  allowances  from  the  Proprietor's  Fund  made  to  Clergymen  and 
Schoolmasters. 

“Free”  Policies  issued  which  can  never  entirely  lapse  by  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  Premiums. 

Annuities  granted  on  a  new  and  beneficial  principle. 

Applications  for  I’rospectuses  and  Forms  of  Proposal,  and  for  Agencies, 
should  be  addressed  to 

STEPHEN  H.  EMMENS,  D.C.L., 
Secretary. 


THE  CHLORALUM  COMPANY,  1  Great  Winchester-street  buildings. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  BrlndisL 

GIBRALTAR  1  Every  Saturday  _ 

MALTA  /  at  2  p.m. 

ALKXAN-)  f 

DR  I A  (Every  Saturday  1  Every  Tues- 

ADEN  f  at 2 p.m.  |  day.at2am. 

BOMBAY 

GALLE 
MADRAS 
CALCUTTA 
PENANG 
SINGAPORE 
CHINA 
JAPAN 


Nineteenth  annual 

WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  CABINET 
PICTURES  by  BRITISH  and  FOREIGN 
ARTISTS,  is  NOW  OPEN  at  the  FRENCH 
GALLERY,  120  Pallmall,  from  half-past  Nine 
till  half-past  Five  o'clock.  Admission,  Is.  Cata¬ 
logue,  6d. 


QUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.— 

O  The  SOCIETY’S  LECTURES  will  be 
resumed  at  ST  QKOROE’S  llALL.LANGHAM 
PLACE,  on  Sunday,  the  .'ith  of  November,  1871, 
commencing  each  Afternoon  at  Four  o'clock  pre¬ 
cisely. 

Twenty-four  Lectures  (in  fhree  series),  ending 
ftth  May,  1872,  will  be  given. 

Tlic  First  Series  of  Eight  Lectures  will  be  as 
ollows : 

November  5.  1871.— W.  G.  CLARK,  M.A,, 
late  Public  Orator  of  Camb.  University,  on  “  True 
and  False  ProtestantLsm.” 

November  12, 1871.— JIRABI  ROW  (of  Mysore) 
on  Education  in  India." 

November  I9,  1871 — W.  B.  CARPENTER, 
Esq..M  D.,F.U.S.,  F.L.S  .on  •’ The  Gulf  Stream ; 
What  It  Does  and  What  it  Does  Not.’’ 

November  20,  1871.-  Hon.  K.  LYULPH  STAN¬ 
LEY.  oil  "The  Relations  of  England  with  the 
Far  East." 

December  3,  1871.— T.  SPENCER  COBBOLD, 
Esq.,  M.D  ,  F.R.8.,  F.L.S.  (Swiney  Lecturer  on 
Geology,  British  Museum),  on  •*  The  Coast  Line 
and  Its  Teachings.” 

December  10,  1871.-11.  E.  DUDGEON,  Esq., 
M.I>..  on  “  The  Optical  Construction  of  the  Eye." 

December  17,  1871.— JOHN  8.  BRISTOWE, 
Ks<i.,  M .  D on  "  The  Physiology  of  Infection  and 
Contagion.” 

January  7,  1872. —  Professor  W.  K.  CLIF¬ 
FORD,  M.A.,  (Camb.)  on  ’’Atoms;  Being  an 
Explanation  of  what  is  Deiiuitely  Known  About 
Them.” 

Members’  Annual  Subscription,  £1. 

Tickets  for  this  series,  to  the  Shilling  Reserved 
Seats,  fts.Gd.  ;  it)  the  Sixpenny  Seats,  28. 

For  Tickets  apply  (by  letter)  to  tlie  Hon. 
Treasurer,  W.M.  HENRY  DOMVILLE,  Estp,  15 
Gloucester  crescent,  Hyde  park,  W. 

Payment  at  the  door:  ONE  PENNY,  SIX¬ 
PENCE;  and  (reserved seats)  ONE  SHILLING. 


JORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCAN 

>1  TILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
(Established  1809.) 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Special 
Acts  of  Parliament. 


Saturday,  Nov. 
11,2  p.m.  And 
every  alter¬ 
nate  Saturday 
thereafter. 


C.4PITAL,  TWO  MILLIONS. 
Accumulated  Funds  .  .  .  £2,8:18,118. 

Annual  Revenue  ,  ,  .  801,801. 

DIRECTORS. 

.JOHN  WHITE  CATER  Esq.,  Chairman. 
CHAS.  MORRISON,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 

P.Du  Pr6  Grenfell,  Esq. . 

A.  Klockmann,  Esq. 


Saturday,  Nov.  (  5  gt  2  t.m. 
25,2  p.m.  And 

every  fourth  fy^^th  Tucs- 
S  a  t  u  r  d  a  y  ^ay  there- 
thereafter. 

And  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  and  the  Netherlands  India 
Steam  Navigation  Companies. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  wno 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  9. 

Suez  re-embarking  within  six  mouths  of  meir 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-embarung 
within  twelve  months.  t 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtaiwm  01 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  Billiter  street,  E.C.  (Soutli 

Italian  Railway  Office.)  v-iaht 

For  Rates  of  Paesafre  Money  and  Freitm, 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  MUCH  KLDIJCED, 
and  all  other  Information,  apply  at  the  CoropMI  • 
Offices,  122  Leadenhall  street,  London;  orOncntai 
place,  Southampton.  _ 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEA¬ 
LAND 


Richard  Brandt,  E^. 
Philip  C.  Cavan,  Esq. 
George  G.  Nicol,  Esq 
Richard  Baring,  Esq. 

_  _ uujaub,  K.C.B.,  G.S.I. 

Manager  of  Fire  Department — G.  H.  WHYTING. 

Foreign  Superintendent— G.  H.  BURNETT. 

Manager  of  Life  Department— J.  OWEN. 

Secretary- F.  W.  LANCE. 

General  Manager— DA  VID  SMITH. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  principles  on  which  this  Company  was 
foundea,  and  on  which  it  continues  to  act,  com¬ 
bine  tlic  system  of  Mutual  Assurance  with  the 
safety  of  a  large  Protecting  Capital  and  Accumu¬ 
lated  Funds,  and  thus  affora  all  the  facilities  and 
advantages  which  can  prudently  be  offered  by  any 
Life  Assurance  Office.  Under  these  principles 
the  business  of  the  Company  continues  rapidly  to 
increase. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Whole  Profits  is  divided 
among  the  Assured  on  the  Participating  Scale. 

The  Profits  are  divided  every  live  years.  Next 
Division,  3l8t  December,  1871. 

Policies  indisputable  after  five  years. 

Annuities  of  all  kinds  are  granted,  and  the 
Rates  fixed  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 

FIRE  DEPART.MENT. 

Property  of  every  description,  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  insured  at  the  most  moderate  Rates. 

The  Net  Premiums  for  1809  amounted  to 
£505.429. 

Prospectuses  and  every  information  can  be 
obtained  at  the 

CHIEF  OFFICES, 

London  .  .  61  Threadneedle  street,  E.C. 

West-End  Office  8  Waterloo  place,  S.W. 
Edinburgh .  .  .  .64  IMnces  street. 


EEV.  CHARLES  VOYSEY.— ST 

GEORGE'S  HALL— DIVINE  SERVICE 
EVERY  SUNDAY  5IORNING.  at  eleven. 
Entrance  for  free  admission  in  Langlmm  place ; 
for  reserved  seats  in  Mortimer  stre<*t.  Tickets, 
l(is.  6d.  per  quarter. — Apply  to  F.  A.  If  anbury. 
Esq.,  M.A.,  24  Old  square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  Hon. 
Secretary  to  the  Voysey  Kstablisbment  Fund, 
f 'ontributious  to  this  Fund  to  be  sent  to  J.  Turle, 
Esq.,  M.D,,  36  Finchley  road,  N.W.,  Hon. 
Treasurer  pro  tern. 


IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
J.  COMPANY. 

Chief  Office,  No.  1  Old  Broad  street,  London. 
Branch  Office,  No.  16  Pallmall,  London. 


Instituted  1820. 


*T"HE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON 

A  and  GLOBE  INSURANCE  COMPANY.— 
Offices  :  (’ornliill  and  Cliaring  cross,  London  ;  1 
Dale  street.  Liverpool. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  held  February  24, 1871. 
the  report  of  the  directors  for  the  year  I8708howed 
that 

The  fire  premiums  were  . £931,728 


The  New  Life  Premiums,  £16,099.  and  the 

total . 26«,C 

The  Annuities  payable .  68,1 

The  Invested  Funda  . 8,859,3 

AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS. 

Actuary  and  Rea.  Sec, 


rMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

L  COJIPANY.  Established  180.3. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  K.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pnll- 
mali,  S.W. 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested. 
£700,000. 
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BRUSSELS  KID  GLOVES. 

These  excellent  and  inexpensive 

GLOVES 

are  sold  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  Retail  Depot  at 
Brussels. 

Price,  with  One  Button,  28.  6d.  per  Pair. 
Price,  with  Two  Buttons,  28.  9d.  per  Pair. 

A  Single  Pair  as  sample  by  post  at  same  price. 

DEBENHAM  &  FREEBODY, 

WIOMOEE  STREET  AND  WELBECK  STREET, 
LONDON. 


Mourning. — Messrs  jay  have 

experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milliners 
who  act  as  Travellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
immediate  Mourning  being  required,  or  any  other 
audden  emergency  for  Dress,  one  can  be  despatched 
to  any  part  ob  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter,  or 
telegram,  without  any  expense  whatever  to  the 
punwaser. 

All  articles  are  marked  in  plain  flgures,  and 
charges  are  the  same  as  if  the  (joods  were  bought 
for  ready  money  at  the  Warehouse  in  Regent 
street. 

Blessrs  JAY,  having  adopted  a  fixed  tariff,  pub¬ 
lish  the  following  epitome  of  their  charges  for 

DRESSMAKING. 

s.  d. 

Making  Dress,  with  plain  Skirt  .  10  6 

Making  Dross,  with  Tucks  of  Crape  or 

Fancy  Trimmings,  from . 14  0 

Making  Bodice  and  Mounting  Skirt  into 

band  . 7  6 

Making  Widow’s  Bodice,  ditto,  ditto .  8  0 

Mounting  Skirt  into  Band,  with  Alpaca 

Pocket  .  1  6 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  with  Black  Silk 

Pocket  .  2  6 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  without  Pocket .  1  0 

Silk  Body  Lining  .  5  0 

Silk  Sleeve  Lining .  3  6 

Silk  Low  Body  and  Sleeve  Lining .  5  6 

Lawn  Body  Liaing  .  1  6 

Sleeve  Lining .  10 

Silk  Facing  .  1  10.J 

Petersham  Ribbon  for  Banding  .  0  8 

Petersham  Waistband,  Covered  Crape  and 

Rosette  .  2  6 

Making  Garibaldi  . 6  0 

Making  Low  Bodice .  6  0 

Sundries  .  1  6 

Tucker,  Braid,  and  Trimmings  extra. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

217,  240,  and  251  Regent  street,  London. 
JAYS’. 


JJ'URNITURE. 
Jj^URNITURE. 
J^UUNITURE. 
pURNITURE. 
P  URNITURE. 


MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 


TTiURNITURE.— MAPLE  and  CO.— 

U  Families  who  study  economy  with  dura¬ 
bility  and  elegance  should  visit  this  establish¬ 
ment  before  giving  their  orders.  A  Ten-roomed 
House  Furnishea  complete  in  24  hours.  An 
Illustrated  Catalogue  i^st  free.  145,  146,  147 
Tottenham-court  road. 


LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  “WOKOESTER§HIRE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good 
Sauce,”  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Aik  for  LEA  and  FERBINS’  SAUCE. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London; 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 


debentures  at  5,  5J,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

pEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Directors  are  prepared  tolssue  DEBEN- 
V.  replace  others  falling  due,  vl».,  for  one 

c«nt.  for  three  years  at  54  per  cent., 
■mu  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  also 
II.- P®*^*^**  o®  to  tie  ascertained  at 

AUe  utnee  of  the  Company. 

r.i  i**’  CAMELON,  Secretary. 

A  flimerston  buildings.  Old  Broad  street.  E.C. 


wueen.— ims  aeiicious  l.iqueur,  from  the  famous 
Kent  Morelia,  supersedes  the  use  of  Wine  in  many 
Households— is  much  favoured  by  Sportsmen,  and 
is  also  recommended  by  the  Medioal  l*rofcs6ion  as 
a  valuable  tonic  In  cases  of  weakness.  Order  of 
Merchant,  or  direct  of  T.  GRANT, 
Distillery,  Maidstone.  428.  per  dozen.  Cash. 
Carriage  paid. 


“CLARETS” 

DIRECT  FROM  “BORDEAUX,” 

At  38.  ;id.,  48.,  and  **8.  per  gallon,  duty  paid. 
Delivered  free  from  London  Bonded  Ware¬ 
houses 

Samples  on  application.  Terms,  Cash,. 
Address  in  full — 

BORDEAUX  VINT  AGE  COMPANY, 
Cauderan,  Bordeaux. 


EIXAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 


This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHIS¬ 
KIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and 
more  wholesome  than  the  fineHt  Cognac  Brandy. 
Note  the  words  “  Kinahan's  .  LL  .  VVhisky  ’’  on 
Seal,  Label,  and  Cork. 

Wholesale  Depot,  6a  Great  Titchfleld  street, 
Oxford  street,  W. 


BREIDENBACH’S 

MAOASSABINE 

For  the  Hair,  not  to  be  excelled  in 
quality  or  effect. 

ONE  SHILLING. 

156d  new  bond  STREET. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


/'iUTLERY,  Warranted.— The  most 
varied  assortment  of  TABLE  CUTLERY 
in  the  world,  all  warranted,  is  on  Sale  at  WIL¬ 
LIAM  S.  BURTON’S,  at  prices  that  are  remu¬ 
nerative  only  because  of  the  largeness  of  the  sales. 

I  Table  {Dessert  |  Carvers 
The  Blades  are  all  of  !  Knives.  Knives,  per  Pair. 

the  finest  Steel.  - , - -  - 

s.  4.  8.  d.  I  B.  d. 

34-inch  ivory  handles, 

nor  dozen .  14  .  116  5  . 

34  ao.  balance  do .  15  6  12  6  5. 


4  do.  do. 
4 -inch  fine 


do.  do... I  27 


RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MUESH, 

13  STRAND^OPPOSrrS  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO- 

PLATE  is  a  coating  of  pure  Sliver  over 
Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
Chemical  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and 
whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a  basis 
for  KU‘ctro  Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be 
produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  U 
ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER 
ELECTRO-PLATED. 


I  Mustard  do 
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12 
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Cruet  Frames,  Ifis.  6d.  to  708. :  Tea  and  Coffee 
Services,  70s.  to  200b.  ;  Comer  Dishes,  £6  158.  the 
Set  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  2,58.  to  508. ;  and  every 
article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 


OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal 

to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 
beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process 
goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to 
new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

^LACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

O  IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality, 
warranU'd  not  tocome  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balauce. 

1  St  size.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 
1  Dozen  .  .  £0  16  0  .£1  0  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  l*alr  of  Carvers  046.066.060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Knives. 


for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Knives. 

Q  LACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

10  contains  the  largest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 

[irices,  of  sliower  and  sponging  baths,  from  78.  6d. : 
lip  baths,  from  158. ;  pen  baths.  Ills.  Od. ;  sets  of 


4  do.  extra  large,  do....  30  .  22  .  8  0 

4  do.  African  ivory  do..  34  .  27  .  12  . 

Do.,  with  silver  ferules  35  .  28  .  13  6 

Do.,  with  silvered, 

blades  . I  40  .  33  .  13  6 

Nickel  electro  silvered ! 

handles . I  23  .  19  .  7  6 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  Furnishing  Iron¬ 
monger,  by  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of 
8A0  Illustrations  of  bis  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  Large  Show  Rooms, 
post  free.— 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  lA,  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  street;  4,  6,  and  6  Perry’s  place ;  and 
1  Newman  yard,  London.  The  cost  or  delivering 
goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trlning.  WILLIAM  8. 
BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a 
small  fixed  rate. 


SIBERIAN  RUGS  for  DINING 

kJ  ROOMS,  LIBRARIES,  &c..  in  a  variety  of 
sizes,  quaint  in  design,  and  rich  in  colouring, 
I'rices  from  25e.  Indian,  Chinese,  and  Japanese 
Warehouse,  117-110  Regent  street. 


OS  L  E  R  ’  S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 
Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON— Show  Rooms,  46  Oxford  street,  W. 
BI RM INGH  AM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms, 
Broad  street.  Established  1807, 


CLEAR  COMPLEXIONS 

for  all  who  use  the  “  United  Service,"  Soap 
Tablet,  which  also  imparts  a  delicious  fragrance. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  PaUmtees  of  the  Self- 
fitting  Caudles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen, 
and  others. 

*•*  Use  no  other.  Sec  name  on  each  tablet. 


nip  Datns,  trom  158. ;  pen  oatns,  1.18.  oa. ;  sets  01 
toilet  ware,  18s. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in 

Britannia  Metal  and  Block-tin.  The  greatest 
variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing 
at  188.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern, 
288 .  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro-plated  handles, 
40s. 

SLACK’S  “STRAND”  RAZOR 

O  excels  all  others.  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent 
free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money 
returned  Ir  not  approved  of. 

QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE- 

iTj  IRON  WAREHOUSE  is  the  MOST 
ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

BlacK  Fenders,  38.  6d.  to  68. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10s.  to  .'lOs. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  658,  to  1208. 
Bed-room  Fire-irons,  3s.  to  Ss.  Od. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  toGOs, 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  48.  6d.  to  .lOs. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  I8s.  6d.  to  85s. 
Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  458.  to  05s. 
Inm  Trays,  set  of  Three,  Os.  6d.  to  30s. 
I'upier  Mnch^  ditto,  30s.  to  058. 

CopiKT  Teakettles,  6s.  Od.  to  148.  6d. 


SLACK’S  KITCHEN 

CULINARY  REQUISITES. 


First  Prize  Set 
Medium  Set  . 
Large  Set 


SETS 

£3  0  0 
8  11  0 
24  10  0 


SLACKS  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 

LOGUK  GRATIS,  or  sent  post  free,  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-irons.  Furnishing  Ironmongery, 
Slack’s  Nickel  and  Klectro-plati-d  Wares,  Table- 
Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  without 
one. 


MESSRS  GUBNEY,  Army  Agenta 

and  Accountants,  beg  to  remind  Omcers 
of  both  Services  that  they  continue  to  devote 
attention  to  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  those 
wlio  have  become  Involved. 

Messrs  GURNEY  make  Mlvances  of  large  or 
small  amounts  pending  a  settlement,  or  for  such 
periods  as  may  be  desired,  upon  Note  of  Hand 
simply. 

6  Grosvenor  street,  W. 
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ELAZENBY  and  SON’ 3 

•  tickles,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI- 


HARVEY’S  sauce.— caution. 

— The  admirers  of  tills  celebrated  Sauce  are 


ATOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.— 

AGUA  AMARELLA  RESTORES  the 


-L^  AGUA  AMARELLA  RESTORES  the 
HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  affe.  .JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  is  now  oflered  to  the  public  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3s.  each  ;  also  5s.,  78.  (kl.,  and  158.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-office  order. — 
A^el  passage,  03  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

O  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  creatlv  sune- 


tr  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder ;  gives  the  teeth  u  pearl¬ 
like  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  aecav, 
and  Imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
Price  is.  6d  each. — Angd  passage,  93  Upper 
Thames  street,  I.ondon. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 


s-rasi.  PBIT8. 

Sold  by  >H  Pcalert  thraoirboiit  the  World. 


DIKNEFORD'S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 


The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Magnesia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE.  GOUT,  anti 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  ctmstitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 


DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


OXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas.  the  vital  ele- 


V_/  Solution  pure  Oxjyen  Gas.  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids*  Price  48. 
per  dozen  half-pints. 

Laboratory,  30  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS.— The  finest  remedies  in  the  world 


A-I.  PILLS. — The  finest  remedies  in  the  world 
for  bad  legs,  old  wounds,  sores,  and  ulcers. — If 
used  aocoraing  to  directions  given  with  them 
there  is  no  wound,  bad  leg,  or  ulcerous  sore,  how¬ 
ever  obstinate  or  long  standiug,  but  will  yield  to 
their  healing  and  curative  properties.  Numbers 
of  persons  who  have  been  patients  in  several  of 
the  large  hospitals,  and  under  the  care  of  eminent 
surgeons  without  deriving  the  slightest  benefit, 
have  lH‘en  thorouglily  cured  by  Holloway’s  Oliit 
mentand  Pills.  For  glandular  swellings,  tumours, 
scurvv,  and  diseases  of  the  skin,  there  is  no  medi¬ 
cine  that  can  be  used  with  so  good  an  effect.  In 
fact,  in  the  worst  forms  of  disease  dependent  upon 
the  condition  of  the  blood,  these  medicines,  if 
used  conjointly,  are  irresistible. 


HEALTH,  SIRENGTH,  AND  VIGOUR. 

Dr  PARIS’S  NERVOUS  RESTO- 

RATIVE  LOZENfJES  Are  hffrlilv  rM'nm- 


^  RATIVE  LOZENGES  arc  hlglily  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  loss  of  nervous  and  physic^ 
force.  They  possess  such  highly  reanimating 


force.  They  possess  such  highly  reanimating 
properties  that  they  will  be  found  to  be  a  most 
iuyaluable  remedy  in  all  cases  of  debility,  ner- 


iuyaluable  remedy  in  all  cases  of  debility,  ner¬ 
vousness,  depression  of  spirits,  and  premature 
exhaustion.  r«‘sulting  from  over-taxed  or  abused 
energies  whether  oi  body  or  mind,  restoring 


energies  whether  m  body  or  mind,  restoring 
health,  strength,  and  vl^ur  in  a  few  weeks. 
TOld  in  boxes  at  4s.  6d.,  or  four  boxes  in  one  for 
lH)st.  48.  8d.  and  158.  4d. ;  aud  m.ny  bo 
7,.  chemists,  and  the  sole  agent,  MrE. 

Cleaver,  63  Oxford  street,  I.<ondon. 


"W"I3:itex3:e-a.d’s 

SOLID  ESSENCE  OF  BEEF, 


Best  and  cheapest,  and  most  nutritions.  Of  all 
Giwers  and  C'tiomsts.  Wholesale  at  8  and  9 
Lime-street  square. 


MKNTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  .SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
ec]ebrat4‘d  Receipts  aud  Manufacturers  of  the 
Piokb'S,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  tlieir  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  cau'ion  the  public  against  tlie  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public. -92  Wigmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Ed  wards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 


COCOA  and  MILK  (Registered). 
Prepared  with  NewrdiarrCs  Condensed  Milh, 


DUNN  and  HE WETT’S  "  Lichen  Islandicus  or  Iceland  Moss  Cocoa,”  Is.  4d.  a  pound- 
DUNN’S  “  Essence  of  Coffee,”  Is.  and  28.  a  bottle. 

DUNN  and  HEWETT’S  ‘‘ Bromatine,”  a  Cocoa  deprived  of  its  superfluous  Butter 
6d.  a  packet.  * 

MANUFACTORY:  PENTONVILLE,  LONDON. 


A.J. — The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Lazenhu. 


DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 


Advich  to  Invalids.— If  yoM  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headache 
relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the  weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigiw 
rate  the  nervous  media,  and  regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  you  will’  proi^ 
yourself  with  that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (MembW  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 

CHLORODYNE, 


and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever 
discovered. 


CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 


CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases,  Diphtheria 
Fever,  Croup,  Ague.  * 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and 
Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spai^ms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
Ac. 

From  Lord  Fbancis  CoRVitaHAM,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  December  lUh,  1888. 

Lord  Francis  Conyngham,  who  this  time  last  year  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  Collis  Browse’s 
Cblorodyne  from  Mr  Davenport,  and  has  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  will  be  glad  to 
have  haif-a-dozen  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address. 

Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  had  received  a  despatch 
from  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manilla,  to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully, 
and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  was  CHLORODYNE. — See  ‘  Lancet,’  Dec.  31, 1844. 

CAUTION.— BEWARE  OF  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Cautior. — Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Collis  Biiowei  was 
undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Freeman, was 
deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to  say  had  been  sworn  to.— See  ‘  Times,’  18th  July,  1884. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  l4d.,  2s.  9d.,  48.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  ”DRJ. 
.COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE”  on  the  Govemmeut  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical 
Testimony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 

.Soli  Manufacture b, 

J*  T  DAVENPORT.  33  Great  Bussell  street.  Bloonubury.  London* 


Cancer  hospital  (issi), 

Brompton,  167  Piccadilly. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  CANTERBURY,  in  a 
.Sermon  preached  by  His  Grace  on  behalf  of  this 
Hospital,  said : 

There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than  that 
to  which  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted. 
From  the  first  symptoms  of  attack  one  long  course  i 
has  commonly  b^n  prognosticated — a  fearful  { 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death  . 
of  auguish*  Could  the  greatness  of  the  suffering 
be  laid  beforeyou— could  you  be  shown  its  severity 
so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural 
colours,  no  one  enduea  with  the  feelings  of  , 
humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  tliey  would 
think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacritioe  if,  at  ; 
such  a  price,  they  could  mitigate  such  misery ; 
and  yet  they  know  that  those  sufferings  exist  as  i 
surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes. 
This,  therefore,  is  a  case  in  which  I  may  justly 
ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  tlie  relief 
afforded  by  this  Hospital  may  more  nearly 
approach  the  amount  of  misery  il  endeavours  to 
remove.”  I 

NEW  WARD  OPENED,  which  entails  a  much  i 
lamer  expenditure.  I 

Treasurer— Geo.  T.  Ilertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s  j 
Palace,  8.W. 

Bankers— Messrs  Coutts  and  Co*,  Strand. 
Out-patients’  Establishment  and  Office,  1C7 
Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond  street)* 


rjiHE  HOLY  FAMILY:  Admired 

JL  Sacred  Melodies*  Arranged  for  the 


JL  Sacred  Melodies*  Arranged  for  the 
Piano,  Illustrated  with  a  beautiful  Vignette  after 
Raphael*  Complete  in  12  books,  ds.  each ;  ditto, 
piano  duets,  68.  each  ;  with  ad  lib.  aecompaai- 
iiients  for  flute,  violin,  and  violoncello,  la*  each. 
All  at  half-price,  free  by  post. 

REST  for  the  WEARY :  Sacrel  Song.  Dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts  by  the 
Composer  of  ‘  Her  Bright  Smile  llaunti  me 
Still,’  ‘  The  Liquid  Gem,’  aud  uuny  other 
favourite  songs.  3a. ;  free  by  post  for  18  stamps. 


MISS  M*’  LINDSAY’S  (Mrs  J*  W. 

Bliss)  NEW  MUSIC.-”  We  have  recelwri 


copies  of  the  following  new  SONGS,  pubiisbed  by 
Robert  Cocks  aud  Oo.,  New  Hurliugton  stmt. 


London,  the  music  being  by  Miss  M.  Lindsay  (Mrs 
J.  W,  Bliss): -Tired  (sacred  song).  No.  1*  D 
No.  2  in  D ;  each  48.  This  song  Is  so  roelodloas 
and  simple  that  it  cannot  fail  to  become  a 
favourite. — Rest  (sacred  song),  Jb*.  A  compamoa 
to  the  above,  and  another  of  those  melodl^  pso* 
ductions  for  which  this  lady  is  so 
Low  at  Thy  Feet  (sacred  song),  :1s.  1  his  swg  » 
exceedingly  graceful  and  simple.— Far  Awy- 
Tills  song,  so  full  of  melody,  anu  so 
panied,  will  prove  one  of  t“C»*^o\e-named 
most  successful  productions.  4s.”— Mde  Bsinp* 
shire  Advertiser.’ 


CONSUMPTION,  WASTING,  IMPERFECT 
DIGESTION. 

SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC 
EMULSION  and  PANCREATINE  are  the  most 

Sotent  remedial  agents.  They  are  the  only  reme- 
ies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and  preventing  nausea,  while  they  also 
efficiently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when  the 
stomach  cannot  toletate  it.  These  facts  are  now 
attested  by  the  published  records  of  numerous 
medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  28.  to  218. 


London  :  Published  only  by  ROBERT  COC^ 
and  CO.,  New  Burlington- street.  N.B.  Lari>  P®** 
free  at  half-price. 


SAVORY  AND  MOORE, 

143  New  Bond  street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 
NOTE. — Name  aud  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy ;  or  58.  annually, 

J  AVINGTON  &  P^^NNINGTON’S 

1j  monthly  record  of  INVIfibi 

MENT8  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  lunew 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  *.  h^  ^ 
Money  Markets,  &c.,  with  :ui 

Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON, 
Threadueedle  street,  London,  K.C*  _ _ 


YOUNG’S  ARNICATED  CORN 

and  BUNION  PLAISTERS  are  the  heMt 


X  and  BUNION  PLAISTERS  are  the  best 
ever  invented  for  giving  immediate  ease  and  re¬ 
moving  these  painful  excrescences.  Price  6d.  aud 
Is.  per  box.  May  be  had  of  most  chemists. 

Observe  the  trade  mark— HY— without  which 
none  are  genoine.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  YOUNG’S. 


Just  published,  price  fid.,  per  post,  61^ 

rpHE  REVIVAL  of 

X  TIANITY  in  SYRIA:  it*  MIRAt 


and  MARTYRDOMS. 

London ;  EDWARD  STANFORD,  6  and  7 


Charing  cross. 
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new  books  just  out. 


The  SECRET  of  LONG  LIFE.  Dedicated  by  Special  Permission 

to  Lord  St  Leonards.  Large  cronn  8vo.  Handsomely  bound  in  bevelled  boards,  58. 

The  DIVINE  KINGDOM  ON  EARTH  AS  IT  IS  IN  HEAVEN. 

Cloth,  8vo,  lOs.  «d. 

Our  Couiraonwealth  is  in  Heaven.** 

III. 

EASTERN  EXPERIENCES.  By  Lewin  B.  Bowring,  C.S.I.,  Lord 

Canning’s  Private  Secretary,  and  for  many  years  the  Principal  Commissioner  of  Mysore  and 
Cooig.  In  handsome  demy  8vo.  Illustrated  with  Maps  ana  DiagramSf  16s. 

IV. 

WESTERN  INDIA  BEFORE  and  DURING  the  MUTINIES. 

Pictures  drawn  from  Life.  By  Major-Gen.  Sir  GEO.  LE  GRAND  JACOB,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B. 
Crown  8vo,  7b.  6d. 

The  EUROPEAN  in  INDIA.  By  E.  C.  P.  Hull.  With  ‘A 

Medical  Guide  for  Anglo-Indians.’  By  R.  S.  MAIR,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  fto.  Poet  8to,  One 
Volume,  68. 

SCRIPTURE  LANDS  in  CONN  WlON  -with  their  HISTORY. 

By  G.  S.  DREW,  M. A.,  Rector  of  Avington,  Winchester,  &c.  Second  Edition.  Bevelled 
boards,  8vo,  price  lOs.  Gd. 

VII. 

ASPROMONTE,  and  other  POEMS.  Second  Edition.  Cloth,  43  6d. 

VIII. 

SONGS  of  TWO  WORLDS.  By  a  New  Writer.  Large  fcap. 

8yo,  cloth. 

HENRY  S.  KING  and  CO.,  65  CORNHILL,  KC. 


AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

FAIR  TO  SEE. 

BY  LAURENCE  W.  M.  LOCKHART, 

Author  of  '  Doubles  and  Quits.’ 

originally  published  in  ‘BLACKWOOD’S*  MAGAZINE. 

Three  Volumes,  post  8vo,  price  £1  11s.  6d. 


W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Price  One  Shilling  each,  cloth  neat, 

GRIFFIN’S  SHILLING  MANUALS. 

EDITED  BY  JOHN  TIMES, 

Author  of  ‘  Things  not  Generally  Known,’  &o.  &o. 


At  all  Booksellers, 


POPULAR  SCIENCE. 
1,000  DOMESTIC  HINTS. 

ODDITIES  of  HISTORY. 


[Now  ready.  THOUGHTS  for  TIMES  and  SEASONS. 

[At  preaa. 

CHARACTERISTICS  of  GREAT  toil. 
[Now  ready.  [At  p  resB 

CURIOSITIES  of  ANIMAL  and  V  EGE 
[At  press.  TABLE  LIFE.  [At  press. 


London :  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  and  CO.,  10  Stationers’-hall  court. 


TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  INVESTORS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR, 

The  NOVEMBER  NUMBER  now  ready,  Twelve  Pages  (post  free), 


MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

Established  1853. 

Bahxbbs:  London  and  Wsstminsteb,  Lothbubt,  London,  E.C. 


the  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS ;  or, 

-A.  Mirth  and  Marvela 

1.  The  LIBRARY  EDITION,  with  all  the 

original  plates  by  Cruikshank  and  Leech. 
2  vols.,  8vo,  2ia 

2.  The  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION,  In  crown 

4to,  with  63  illustrations  by  Cniikshank, 
Leech,  Tcnniel,  and  Du  Maurier.  21b. 

The  CARMINE  EDITION,  in  crown  8vo, 
with  carmine  border,  and  six  illustrations, 
L^h.  Gilt  edges, 

4.  The  POPULAR  EDITION,  with  throe 

illustrations.  12mo,  gilt  edges.  6s.  {  or  with* 
out  illustrations,  plain  edges,  58. 

5.  The  VICTORIA  EDITION.  Fcap.  8to, 

2s.  6d. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Bur¬ 
lington  street. 


20th  Edition,  demy  8vo,  128.,  1,500  Recipes  and 
60  illustrations, 

The  MODERN  COOK.  By 

CHARLES  ELME  FRANCATELLI. 

“  The  magnum  opus  on  which  the  author  rests 
his  reputation. ’’—The  Times. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON.  New  Bur¬ 
lington  street. 


26Ui  Thousand,  l2mo,  5s.,  1,000  Recipes  and 
40  Illustrations, 

the  COOK’S  GUIDE,  By  the 

JL  Author  of  *  The  Modem  Cook.’ 

“  The  whole  book  has  the  merit  of  being  ex¬ 
ceedingly  plain,  and  Is  an  admirable  manim  for 
every  household.” — The  Times. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Bur¬ 
lington  street. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


BEITISH  HEE0E8  and  WOBTHIES. 

Illustrated  with  Twenty  Portraits,  finely  en- 

¥  raved  by  E.  WHYMPER.  Printed  on 
oned  Paper.  Small  4to,  8s.,  handsomely 
bound.  [Just  out. 

BAYS  from  the  EAST  ;  or,  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  derived  princi¬ 
pally  from  the  Manners,  Customs.  Rites,  and 
Antiquities  of  Eastern  Nations.  With  about 
150  fine  Engravings.  Small  4to,  printed  on 
Toned  paper,  68.,  handsomely  t^nd,  gilt 
edges.  Suited  as  a  Present  to  the  Young. 

[Novemner. 

MEDITATIONS  on  the  MIRACLES 

of  CHRIST.  By  the  Very  Rev.  J.  8.  HOW- 
SON,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester,  Author  of 
'Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St  Paul.’  ('rown 
8vo,  3e.,  boards.  [Just  published. 

SKETCHES  and  STORIES  of  LIFE 

In  ITALY.  By  an  ITALIAN  COUNTESS. 
Engravings.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  boards. 

[November. 

SPANISH  PICTURES,  drawn  with 

PEN  and  PENCIL.  By  the  Author  of 
'Swiss  Pictnres,  drawn  with  Pen  and  Peneil.* 
Illustrations  by  GUSTAVE  DO  RE,  and 
other  Artists.  Imperial  8vo,  8s.,  handsomely 
bound. 


RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY,  56  Pater¬ 
noster  row,  and  161  ITooadilly;  and  all  Book¬ 
sellers. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for 

NOVEMBER,  1871.  No.  DCLXXIII.  Price 


coirriNTB : 

Fair  to  See _ Conclusion. 

A  Century  of  Great  Poets  :  No.  IV 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

Nine  Idylls  of  Bion. 

Notes  on  Fortresses,  by  a  Historian. 

More  Roba  di  Roma. — llie  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian  ] 
or  the  Castle  St  Angelo.— Part  Ill. 

French  Home  Life :  No.  1.— Servants. 

The  Maid  of  Sker — Part  IV. 

W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh 
and  London. 
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13  Qrbat  Marlborough 


hurst  &  BLACKETT' 

NEW  WORKS. 


MR  MURRAY’S 

list  of  forthcoming  works 


ARISTOTLE.  By  George  Grote.  2  vols.,  8vo. 

EUDE  STONE  MONUMENTS  in  all  COUNTRIES.  By  James 

FEBQU880N,  F.B.8.  With  200  Illustrations.  Mediam  8to. 

A  NARRATIVE  of  the  FIRST  EXPLORATORY  JOURNEY  to 

HIGH  TABTABY.  YABKAND,  and  KASHGAB  (formerly  Chinese  Tartary),  and  Return 
orer  the  Karakorum  Pass.  By  BOBEBT  SHAW,  British  Commissioner  in  Ladak.  With 
•  Map  and  Illustrations.  8vo. 

“  We  nmy  feel  assured  that  the  work  Mr  Shaw  is  preparing  on  the  subject  of  his  journey  will 
Attract  in  the  most  lirely  manner  the  British  public.”-— Sir  B.  I.  Murchison’s  Address. 

AT  HOME  WITH  THE  PATAGONIANS;  a  Year’s  Wanderings 

over  Untrodden  Ground  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  the*  Bio  Negro.  By  GEOKGE  C. 
MU8TEB8.  B  N.  With  Map  and  Illustrations.  8vo. 

“  Mr  Musters  journey  may,  indeed,  claim  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  adventurous  and  successful 
of  those  which  have  been  recently  undertaken  by  our  enterprising  fellow-oountrjrmen.  Sir  B.  , 
Murchison's  Address. 

The  OALLICAN  CHURCH ;  a  History  of  the  Church  of  France, 

from  the  Concordat  of  Bologna,  1516,  to  the  Berolution.  By  Bev.  W.  HENLEY  JEBVIS, 
M.A.  Svols.,  8vo. 

CHARACTER.  By  Samuel  Smiles,  Author  of  ‘  Self  Help.’  Small 

8vo. 

The  HISTORY  of  BRITISH  COMMERCE,  from  the  Conclusion 

of  the  SeTeii  Years’ War  to  the  Present  Time.  By  LEONE  LEVI,  Barrister- at- Law.  8vo. 

The  CIVIL  and  POLITICAL  CORRESPONDENCE  of  the  DUKE 

of  WELLINGTON.  Edited  by  his  Son.  VoL  IV.  Svo. 

LIFE  and  TIMES  of  HENRY  COOKE,  D.D.,  President  of 

Assembly’*  College,  Belfast.  By  Bev.  J.  L.  POBTEB,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism. 
With  Portrait.  8vo. 

The  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  ST  CHRYSOSTOM.  By  Rev.  W.  R. 

W.  STEPHENS,  M.A.  With  Portrait.  8vo. 

A  BIOGRAPHY  of  LORD  BYRON,  with  a  Critical  Essay 

on  his  place  in  Literature.  By  CARL  ELZE.  With  an  Original  Portrait.  8vo. 

ROUND  the  WORLD;  including  a  Residence  in  Victoria,  and  a 

Journey  by  Rail  across  North  America.  By  A  BOY.  Edited  by  SAMUEL  SMILES.  With 
Illustrations.  Post  8vo. 

The  CHOICE  of  a  DWELLING ;  a  Practical  Handbook  of 

useful  Information  on  all  points  connected  with  Hiring,  Buying,  or  Building  a  House.  By 
OERVASE  WHEELER.  With  Plans.  Post  8vo. 

**  This  work  is  to  afford  persons  the  benefit  of  the  expiTience  of  others  as  to  what  they  should  seek, 
and  what  to  nroid ;  to  what  points  their  inquiries  should  be  directed,  and  in  what  consist  the  excellencies 
of  a  well-built  bouse,  aud  the  dangers  and  misery  of  au  ill-constructed  one.” 

CHRISTIANITY  in  relation  to  the  present  STATE  of 

SOCIETY  and  OPINION.  By  M.  GUIZOT.  Post  8fo. 

SCRAMBLES  AMONG  THE  ALPS,  1860-69.  Including  the  First 

Ascent  of  the  Matterhorn,  and  the  Attempts  which  preceded  it.  By  EDWARD  WHYMPEB. 
5th  Thousand.  With  Maps  and  120  Illustrations.  31edium  8vo,  21s.  (Ready.) 

An  HIS  rORICAL  ATLAS  of  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY— Biblical 

and  Classical.  Compiled  under  the  Superintendence  of  Dr  WM.  SMITH  and  Mr  GEORGE 
GROVE.  Part  I.  Folio. 

LIFE  of  WILLIAM  WILBERFORCE.  Condensed  from  the  larger 

Edition.  Cheaper  Edition.  By  the  BISHOP  of  WINCHESTER.  With  Portrait  Post 
8vo,  Os. 

The  LOCAL  TAXATION  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND. 

By  K.  H.  INGLIS  PALGRAVE.  8vo. 

ESSAYS  from  ‘  THE  TIMES.’  Being  Selections  from  the  Literary 

Papers.  By  SAMUEL  PHILLIPS.  New  Edition.  With  Portrait.  2  vols.,  post  8vo,  78. 

The  MANNERS  and  CUSTOMS  of  the  ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS. 

By  Sir  J.  G.  WILKINSON.  A  New  Edition.  With  Woodcuts.  2  vols.,  post  8vo,  128. 

The  MANNERS  and  CUSTOMS  of  the  MODERN  EGYPTIANS. 

By  E.  J.  LANE.  A  New  Edition.  With  Woodcuts.  2  vols.,  post  8vo,  128. 

HALLAM’S  HISTORICAL  WORKS.  A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 

coutaiuiug  the  Author's  latest  corrections  and  additions.  Post  8vo. 

To  be  published  as  follows : 

History  of  England.  3  vols.,  128. 

History  of  Europe  durine  the  Middle  Ages.  3  vols.,  128. 

History  of  Literature.  4  vols.,  lOs. 

A  SMALLER  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Rev.  W.  L.  Bevan. 

Woodcats.  16mo,  38.  6d. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROGRESS.  By  Professor  Montagu  Bur¬ 
rows,  m.  a.  Cheaper  Edition .  PostSvo. 

A  SMALLER  ANCIENT  HISTORY  of  the  EAST,  from  the  Earliest 

Times  to  the  Conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great.  By  PHILIP  SMITH,  B’A.  Woodcuts 
lOmo,  38.  6d. 


POPULAR  NOVELS. 


The  LADY  of  LYNDIH.  By  Lady 

BLAKE,  Author  of  *  Claude,’  &c.  3  vols. 

The  SYLVESTRES.  By  M.  Betham 

EDWARDS,  Author  of  ‘Kitty,’  ‘Dr  Jacob,’ 
&c.  3  vols. 

“  A  novel  which  possesses  many  real  claims  to 
consideration  by  virtue  of  its  fresh  and  powerful 
style.  ” — Athenaeum. 

“  A  very  interesting  novel.  We  hope  it  will 
have  all  tl»e  popularity  it  merits.”— Examiner. 

HANNAH.  By  the  Author  of 

‘John  Halifax.’  2  vols, 

LOVE  and  VALOUR.  By  Tom  Hood. 

*‘  A  story  which  in  many  parts  is  not  inferior 
to  the  productions  of  any  living  novelist  The 
characters  are  sketched  with  a  masterly  hand. 
‘  Love  and  Valour  ’  is  one  of  the  best  novels  that 
has  been  published  for  a  long  time.”— Post  “ 

The  MORRICES;  or,  The  Doubtfal 

Marriage.  By  G.  T.  LOWTH,  Author  of 

*  Around  the  Kremlin,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

**  A  pleasant  novel.”— Globe. 

MINE  OWN  FAMILIAR  FRIEND. 

By  the  Hon.  Mrs  ALFRED  MC)NT- 
GOMEBY.  3  vols.  [Just  ready. 


MISS  BRADDON’S  NEW  NOVEL. 


The  New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  *  Lady  Audlejr 
Secret,*  Ac.  In  3  vols.,  at  all  I.ibraries, 

rpHE  LOVELS  OF  ARDEN. 


“  Miss  Braddon’s  best  novel.”— ■Athenseuni. 
October  14. 


Just  published,  price  One  Shilling, 
^‘r\VR  RIVER.”  A  Practical 

Suggestion  to  British  Patriots.  By  • 
COLONIAL  BBITON. 

and  all 


W.  KENT  and  CO.,  Paternoster  row. 
Booksellers. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


>y  Charles  W.  Retnell,  of  Putney,  at  his  Printing-office,  16  Little  Pnltepev  in  the  Parish  of  St  James.  Woptminster, 

November  4  Published  by  Roderick  Harding  Lapiiam,  9  Wellington  street,  Strand,  in  the  aforesaid  County.- 
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